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INTRODUCTION. 


A  SHORT  account  of  tho,  origin  and  development  of  tliis  Tract,  re[)rinted  from 
the  Minrralof/icdl  .]farjaz/ne,  may  be  of  interest  to  tlie  student. 

It  is  known  that  many  years  ago  Mr.  jMaskelyne  undertook  the  writing  of 
a  Treatise  on  Crystallography.  The  book,  embodying  the  mode  of  treatment 
of  the  subject  adopted  in  his  professorial  lectures  at  Oxford  and  in  a  course 
of  lectures  given  by  him  in  the  year  1874  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Chemical 
Society,  has  been  for  some  time  comjjlete  as  regards  the  purely  crystallo- 
graphic  portion,  and  the  methods  and  nomenclature  employed  in  it  are  now 
familiar  to  the  students  of  Cryafallograpliy  at  the  University  of  Cambridge 
and  at  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Teclniical  Institute,  South  Kensington  ; 
moreover,  certain  chapters  on  Crystallographic  Physics  have  long  been  far 
advanced.  But  Mr.  Maskelyne  hesitated  to  publish  his  work  without  intro- 
ducing, in  the  case  of  certain  of  the  problems  of  Crystallographic  Physics, 
some  more  sim])Ie  and  satisfactory  treatment  than  any  hitherto  suggested  ; 
and,  iinding  the  subject  too  large  to  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with  in  occasional 
iiours  of  increasingly  engrossing  public  occupations,  he  has  from  time  to  time 
invoked  the  aid  of  certain  of  his  old  pujiils,  among  whom  I  have  the  liapjii- 
ness  to  be  numbered. 

Some  years  ago  I  responded  to  a  call  of  this  kind,  which  involved  the 
investigation  of  the  behaviour  of  a  crystal,  viewed  merely  as  an  ajolotropic 
body,  in  its  relations  to  change  of  temperature.  At  that  time  the  iiermanent 
rectangularity  of  a  definite  triad  of  lines  of  a  mono-symmetric  or  anorthic 
crystal  was  very  generally  accepted  by  crystallographers.  In  two  papers, 
read  before  the  Crystallological  Society  (ISTO-H.")),  tliis  view  was  critiei.<icd, 
and  the  wliolo  subject  of  the  dilatatinn  of  crystals  on  change  of  temperature 
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was  discussed  by  the  aid  of  matliematics  and  general  reasoning  of  an  extremely 
simple  character,  as  compared  with  any  which  had  been  recorded  by  previous 
workers.^ 

The  present  Tract  deals  with  another  and  more  important  problem,  that, 
namely,  of  the  behaviour  of  a  crystal  in  respect  to  the  refract'on  of  light. 
The  beautiful  process  invented  by  Fresnel  has  long  been  recognised,  and 
increasingly  so  as  time  has  gone  on,  as  being  dynamically  unsound  ;  but  tiierc 
was  no  more  rigorous  method  which  did  not  involve  mathematics  of  too  high 
a"n  order  to  be  introduced  into  a  book  on  Crystallography  that  should  be 
generally  useful,  and  none  at  all  which  was  completely  concordant  with 
experiment  in  its  results.  The  task  proposed  to  me  by  m}-  old  friend  and 
teacher  was  that  of  presenting  the  subject  of  refraction  in  a  far  simpler  form 
to  the  student ;  and,  as  an  almost  necessary  condition  for  such  a  presentment, 
I  had  to  endeavour  to  approach  the  subject  by  such  a  path  as  would  render  it 
possible  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  any  discussion  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  ethereal  medium  ;  for  physicists  were  still  uncertain,  not  merely  as  regards 
the  properties  to  be  assigned  to  an  elastic  luminiferous  ether,  but  even  as 
reo-ards  the  physical  character  of  the  pulsation  which  constitutes  liglit. 

JNIeantime  tlie  problem  assumed  a  different  aspect  ;  for  at  the  end  of  1888 
].ord  Kelvin  remarked  that  incompressibility,  hitherto  regarded  as  abso- 
lutely indispensable,  is  really  unnecessary  to  the  stability  of  the  ether  ;  and 
he  showed  that  the  laws  which  determine  the  intensities  of  ordinarily 
reflected  or  refracted  light  are  deducible  from  the  properties  of  an  etlier  wliicli 
is  compressible  for  the  forces  concerned  in  the  transmission  of  light  ;  Mr. 
({lazebrook  immediately  followed  with  proofs  that  other  important  phenomena 
(such  as  ordinary  and  anomalous  dispersion,  double  refraction,  and  metallic 
reflection)  are  likewise  consistent  with  the  new  version  of  the  clastic  theory. 

Fresncl's  process  thus  became  more  untenable  than  ever,  even  for  the  mere 
correlation  of  optical  facts,  for  its  hypotheses  are  completely  at  variance  with 
those  required  by  the  new  version.  An  elastic  luminiferous  other  is  now  to 
be  regarded  as  compressible  instead  of  incompressible  ;  its  effective  elasticity 
(of  figure)  is  to  be  regarded  as  constant  instead  of  variable,  its  effective  density 
as  variable  instead  of  constant,  for  different  media,  and  for  different  diroction.s 
in  the  same  modiiim  if  the  latter  be  bi-rcfractive. 

But  tlie  mathematical  development  of  the  new  version,  involving  as  it  does 
the  idea  of  a  sliplcss  rigid  boundary  and  a  variable  cflective  ethereal  density, 
and  the  use  of  partial  differential  equations  and  triple  integrals,  calls  for  an 
amount  of  special  knowledge  which  it  is  impossible  to  require  from  a  purely 
crystallological  student.  It  thus  remained  to  invent,  if  possible,  a  process 
Avhich  should  involve  only  elementary  mathematics,  be  consistent  with  tlic 


1  Lond.   Dub.  ani  Kdinh.  riiilon.  .V,f//a:/"(r  ;   1880,   ser.  •"),  vol.  9,  p.  80  :  1S?.1, 
ser.  5,  vol.  in,  pp.  275,  Oti,  112. 
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liyputheses  and  results  of  the  new  version  of  the  elastic  theory,  and  yet  be 
bullicient  to  serve  the  purpose  of  correlation  of  the  phenomena  of  refraction, 
fur  which  the  method  of  Fresnel  has  been  found  of  so  great  service. 

In  the  search  for  such  an  elementary  process  my  attention  was  attracted  to 
sev  eral  remarkable  facts  : — 

1st.  The  direction  non:  assigned  to  the  ethereal  vibration  of  a  given  ray  is 
identical  with  tliat  of  Fresnel's  elastic  force. 

'iud.  The  velocity  of  transmission  of  the  ray  is  proportional  to  tlie  magni- 
tude of  that  force. 

;3rd.  The  force  is  represented  in  (Z/rec//ci/i  by  the  normal  of  the  "ellipsoid 
of  elasticity,"  and  in  marjnitude  by  the  inverse  of  the  length  of  the  normal 
intercepted  by  the  ray. 

It  seemed  tliat  so  simple  a  set  of  relations  must  be  capable  of  translation  by 
the  aid  of  elementary  mathematics  into  mechanical  ideas  consistent  with  the 
new  hypotheses. 

An  attempt  to  effect  this  took  the  form  given  on  page  107,  but  was  dis- 
carded as  nnsatisfactory.  I  became  gradually  convinced  that  all  such  attempts 
are  premature,  and  tliat  tlie  adoption  of  ar.y  method  of  the  kind  would  involve 
a  possible  recurrence  of  the  present  difficulty  :  for  it  is  far  from  estiiblislied 
tiiat  the  new  version,  tliough  incomparably  more  concordant  with  experimentnl 
results  than  the  old,  is  auytliing  more  than  a  mere  mechanical  analogy,  liable 
Jit  any  moment  to  be  found  incomplete,  and  to  be  replaced  b}'  a  version  of  a 
totally  different  character.  In  fact,  recent  experiments  seem  to  have  cstablisiied 
that  light-waves  and  electro-magnetic  waves  only  differ  in  length,  yet  the 
latter  are  deemed  inexplicable  as  mere  vibrations  of  an  elastic  ether. 

IJy  this  time,  however,  it  had  become  manifest  that  a  simple  method  of 
generalisation  would  have  directly  led  to  ihe  di.-covery  of  the  optical  characters 
of  biaxal  crystals,  without  any  reference  to  the  specific  characters  of  the  ether 
at  all  ;  but  the  difficulty  remained  that  the  general  form  of  the  wave-surface' 
had  apparently  been  arrived  at,  not  in  this  simple  way,  but  by  a  lu-toti 
reasoning  founded  on  the  prc.perties  of  an  elastic  incompressible  ether.  Tins 
belief  is  a  very  general  one,  and  is  an  almost  inevitable  resnlt  of  a  study  of 
Fresnel's  memoir,  as  ])ublished  in  the  Transactions  of  the  French  Academy. 
That  tlie  belief  is  a  mistaken  one  will  be  evident  from  the  detailed  history 
given  in  Chapter  III.  It  must  be  remembered,  in  reading  the  memoir,  that 
Fresnel,  who  died  before  its  actual  issue,  was  contending  for  the  nndulatory 
as  against  the  emissive  theory  of  light,  and  that  most  of  his  remarks  are  applic- 
able to  vibrations  in  general  as  well  as  to  the  motions  of  the  parts  of  an 
elastic  ether. 

When  it  is  made  clear  that  Fresnel's  deductive  process  was  really  an 
"  IDnleriori  one,  and  had  not  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  general  form  of  the 
wave->urface,  it  is  possible  to  part  from  his  theory  of  double  refraction  with 
le-s  reluctance  ;  and  in  adopting  the  method  here  suggested  we  shall  merely  be 
reverting  to  one  wliich   is   at  least   analogous       tliat  by  which  his  discovery 
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was  actually  made.  And  this  can  be  done  notwithstanding  the  admiration 
lor  Fresnel's  brilliant  researches  which  must  be  felt  by  every  readei"  of  his 
various  memoirs.  When  those  researches  began,  in  1815,  the  emissive  theory 
of  light  was  in  the  zenith  of  scientific  favour  ;  when  Fresnel  died,  in  1827, 
active  opposition  to  the  undulatory  theory  had  virtually  ceased  :  a  result 
which  was  a  direct  consequence  of  Fresnel's  reasoning  and  discoveries. 

As  regards  the  method  here  suggested,  it  will  be  found  that  the  idea  of  a 
correspondence  between  the  characters  of  a  ray  and  the  geometrical  characters 
at  a  point  on  an  ellipsoid  brings  great  simplicity  into  the  study  of  the  optical 
characters  of  crystals  ;  a  simpler  relationship  than  that  which  is  taken  as 
tliL'  basis  of  Chapter  IV  could  not  be  desired. 

As  for  the  matliematical  development  of  that  Chapter,  it  need  only  be 
pointed  out  that  the  equation  of  the  ray-surface  is  deduced  without  the  aid 
of  the  differential  calculus  or  any  complicated  method  of  elimination  :  indeed, 
tlie  Chapter  requires  no  higher  mathematical  knowledge  than  is  implied  in  the 
idea  of  conjugate  diameters  of  an  ellipsoid  ;  the  knowledge  of  infinitesimals 
demanded  for  the  geometrical  solution  given  in  Art.  21  of  that  Chapter  being 
of  a  very  elementary  character.  The  investigation  of  the  geometrical  rela- 
tions of  Fresnel's  wave-surface  was  long  ago  exhausted  by  Hamilton, 
Mac  CuUagh,  Sylvester,  Pliicker,  and  Cauchy  ;  yet  it  is  hoped  that  the 
adoption  of  the  basis  here  suggested,  the  use  of  rays  instead  of  waves,  and 
the  comparatively  elementary  character  of  the  mathematical  treatment  given 
in  Chapter  IV,  may  enable  the  crystallological  student  to  acquire  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  geometrical  relations  of  the  wave-surface,  and  of  the  optical 
cliaracters  of  crystals  in  general,  than  he  is  able  to  attain  to  by  means  of  a 
metliod  which  is  based  on  the  hypothesis  of  varying  ethereal  density. 

It  may  assist  the  memory  of  the  student  if  it  is  remarked  that  many  of  the 
symbolic  letters  used  in  the  notation  of  Chapter  IV  are  the  initials  of  the 
corresponding  words:  /•  i?i  i?.2  p  are  all  related  to  rays,  A' to  a  normal,/ to 
a  front,  pi  }h  [/>i]  [/Jo]  tti  tto,  and  xi  a'o  [,s'i]  [.s'-j]  (Tj  a-i  to  the  so-called  primary 
and  secondary  optic  axes  respectively. 

In  the  last  and  more  difficult  Cliapter  tlic  object  in  view  is  a  difTerent  one  : 
it  is  there  sought  to  deduce  the  general  form  of  the  wave-surface  by  elemen- 
tary reasoning  from  simple  hypotlieses  relative  to  the  general  characters  of 
undulations,  and  without  assuming  that  the  vibration  is  an  actual  motion  due 
to  ethereal  elasticity. 

]>.  FJjyrciiEK. 
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"  Most  thiukers  of  any  degree  of  sobriety  allow  that  an  hypothesis  of  this  kind 
is  not  to  be  received  as  probably  true,  because  it  accounts  for  all  the  known  phe- 
nomena. But  it  seems  to  be  thought  that  an  hypothesis  of  the  sort  in  question  is 
entitled  to  a  more  favourable  reception,  if,  besides  accounting  for  all  the  facts  pre- 
viously kno\\n,  it  has  led  to  the  anticipation  and  prediction  of  others  which  expe- 
rience afterwards  verified.  Such  predictions  and  their  fulfilment  are,  indeed,  well 
calculated  to  strike  the  ignorant  vulgar.  But  it  is  strange  that  any  connderable 
stress  should  be  laid  upon  such  a  coincidence  by  scientific  thinkers.  If  the  laws 
of  the  propagation  of  light  accord  with  those  of  the  vibrations  of  an  elastic  fluid  in 
as  many  respects  as  is  necessary  to  make  the  hypothesis  a  plausible  explanation  of 
all  or  most  of  the  phenomena  known  at  the  time,  it  is  nothing  strange  that  they 
should  accord  with  each  other  in  one  respect  more.  Though  twenty  such  coinci- 
dences should  O'cur,  it  would  not  follow  that  the  phenomena  of  light  are  results  of 
the  laws  of  elastic  fluids,  but  atmost  that  they  are  governed  by  laws  in  some  mea- 
sure analogous  to  these  ;  which,  we  may  observe,  is  already  curtain,  from  the  fact 
that  the  hypothesis  in  question  could  be  for  a  moment  tenable.  Who  knows  but  that 
some  third  hypothesis,  including  all  these  phenomena,  may  in  time  leave  the  un- 
dulatory  theory  as  far  behind  as  that  has  left  tbe  theory  of  Newton  aud  his  suc- 
cessors ?  "     (Mr.  J.  S.  2Iill,  1843-.5 1 .) 

"  We  are  led  to  the  conception  of  a  complicated  machanism  capable  of  a  vast 
variety  of  motion,  but  at  the  same  time  so  connected  that  the  motion  of  one  part 
dei^ends,  according  to  definite  relations,  on  tbe  motion  of  other  parts,  these  motions 
being  communicated  by  forces  arising  from  the  relative  disiDlaeement  of  the  con- 
nected parts  in  virtue  of  their  elasticity.  The  agreement  of  the  results  seems  to 
show  that  light  and  magnetism  are  affections  of  the  same  substance,  and  Ihat  light 
is  an  electro-magnetic  disturbance  propagated  through  the  field  according  to  electro- 
magnetic laws."     (Prof.  J.  Clerk  Ma.vivell,  1865.) 

"  I  only  mean  that  if  light,  as  is  generally  supposed,  consists  of  transversal  vibra- 
tions similar  to  those  which  take  place  in  an  elastic  solid,  tbe  vibration  must  le 
normal  to  the  plane  of  polarisation.  'I  here  is  unquestionably  a  formal  analory 
between  the  two  sets  of  phenomena  extending  over  a  very  wide  range  ;  but  it  is 
another  thing  to  assert  that  the  vibrations  are  really  aud  truly  to-and-fro  motions 
of  a  medium  having  mechanical  properties  (with  reference  to  small  vibrations)  like 
those  of  ordinary  matter."     (Lord  Ratjleujh,  1871.) 

"  While  the  elastic-solid  theory,  taken  strictly,  fails  to  represent  all  the  facts  of 
experiment,  we  have  learned  an  immense  amount  by  its  development,  and  have 
been  taught  where  to  look  for  modifications  and  improvements.  Nor  is  it  surpris- 
ing that  a  simple-elastic-solid  theory  should  fail.  The  properties  we  have  been 
considering  depend  on  the  presence  of  matter,  and  we  have  to  deal  with  two  sys- 
tems of  mutually  interpenetrating  particles.  It  is  clearly  a  very  rough  approxima- 
tion to  suppose  that  the  etYect  of  the  matter  is  merely  to  alter  the  rigidity  or 
density  of  the  ether.  1  he  motion  of  the  ether  will  be  disturbed  by  the  presence  of 
the  matter ;  motion  may  even  be  set  up  in  the  matter-particles.  The  forces  to 
which  this  gives  rise  may,  so  far  as  they  affect  the  ether,  enter  lis  equations  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  equivalent  to  a  change  in  its  density  or  rigidity,  but  they  may, 
and  probably  will,  in  some  cases  do  more  than  this."  {Mr.  I'.  T.  Glnzi'brooh; 
1885.) 

"  It  follows  that  the  luminiferous  ether  is  experimentally  shown  to  be  the 
medium  to  which  electric  and  magnetic  actions  are  due,  and  that  the  electro-mag- 
netic waves  are  really  only  very  long  light-waves.  If  magnetic  forces  are  analogous 
to  the  rotation  of  the  elements  of  a  wave,  then  an  ordinary  solid  cannot  Le  analo- 
gous to  the  ether,  because  the  latter  may  have  a  constant  magnetic  force  cxisiing 
in  it  for  any  length  of  time,  while  an  elastic  solid  cannot  Lave  a  continuous  jota- 
tion  of  its  elements  in  one  direction  existing  within  it.  Tie  mctt  falii-factcry 
model,  with  properties  quite  analogous  to  those  cf  the  etlur,  is  one  cctsisling  of 
wheels  geared  with  clastic  bands,"     (Prof.  G.  F.  Fifzffcuiht.  1S90.) 


CHAPTER  I. 

Recent  Change  of  View  as  to  the  Peoperties   to   be   assigned 

TO    AX     ELASTIC    LUMINIFEROUS    EtHER. 

Deduction  of  the  form  of  the  ivavc-surface  fur  hiaxal  cnjstals. 

FRESNEL'S  representatiou  of  the  laws  of  transmission  of  rays  of  light 
in  biaxal  crystals,  by  reference  to  the  surface  distinguished  by  his 
name,  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  in  the 
domain  of  Physical  Science.  In  his  memoir'  on  Double  Refraction,  Fresuel 
proceeded  as  follows  : — 

1.  He  assumed  that  the  transmission  of  a  ray  of  light  is  effected  by 
means  of  an  elastic  ether  vibrating  transversely  to  the  ray-direction. 

To  the  ether  is  thus  assigned  a  property  not  belonging  to  a  perfectly 
fluid  body  in  a  state  of  rest :  perfect  fluidity  of  a  body  at  rest  involves 
incapacity  of  resistance  to  mere  change  of  shape,  and  it  is  to  such  dis- 
tortional  resistance  that  transverse  vibrations  must  be  due. 

2.  He  assumed  that  the  ether  of  a  crystal,  when  undisturbed,  is  a  system 
of  equal  particles,  in  stable  equilibrium  under  their  mutual  attractions  ;  and 
that,  for  each  pair  of  particles,  the  attraction  depends  solely  on  some  func- 
tion of  the  distance  between  them  and  acts  in  the  line  joining  the  centres. 

He  showed  that  in  a  medium  so  constituted  there  are  at  least  three 
directions,  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  such  that  the  force  necessary  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  small  displacement  of  a  single  particle  of  the  ether 
along  any  one  of  them  will  act  in  the  line  of  tiie  displacement, 
and  be  proportional  to  it  in  magnitude  :  that  the  elastic  force 
evoked  by  the  displacement  of  a  single  particle  of  the  ether  through 
unit-distance  along  each  of  these  directions  may  be  different,  say 
a*,  t^,  c^,  respectively  :  that  in  this  case,  which  is  assumed  to  be  that  of  the 

1  Memoircs  de  VAcad.  de  Vlns^itut  de  France,  1827,  vol.  7,  pp.  45-176. 
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ether  in  a  biaxal  crystal,  the  elastic  force  clue  to  the  displacement  of  a 
smgle  particle  of  ether  in  any  direction  distinct  from  the  three  already 
mentioned  will  act  in  a  direction  different  from  that  of  the  displacement ; 
that  if  the  direction  of  a  radius  vector  of  the  surface  arx-  +  iy  -f  cV  = 
(■'■'  +  ir  +  -^)'"  represent  that  of  the  displacement  of  an  ethereal  particle, 
and  the  corresponding  elastic  force  for  a  displacement  through  unit-dis- 
tance be  resolved  along  and  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  displacement, 
the  former  component  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  radius  vector 
in  magnitude  :  that  for  displacements  of  a  single  particle  in  directions 
lying  in  a  given  plane  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  above  surfi^ce, 
the  elastic  force  is  generally  obliqutJy  inclined  to  the  plane,  but  that 
th(!re  are  always  two  directions,  namely,  those  of  the  longest  and  shortest 
diameters  of  the  section  of  the  above  surface  by  the  given  plane,  for  which 
the  resolved  component  of  the  clastic  force  in  the  given  plane  acts  in  the 
line  of  displacement. 

3.  He  assumed  that  the  ether  is  virtually  incompressible  for  the  forces 
concerned  in  the  transmission  of  light. 

Neglecting,  therefore,  the  component  of  the  elastic  force  normal  to  a 
plane  containing  a  set  of  similarly  displaced  particles  (wave-front)  as  being 
without  effect  by  reason  of  the  incompressibility  of  the  ether,  Fresnel  in- 
ferred that,  for  particles  in  the  given  plane,  vibrations  parallel  to  either 
the  longest  or  shortest  diameter  of  the  corresponding  section  of  the  above 
surface  must  be  persistent,  since  the  only  eflective  component  of  the  elastic 
force  for  each  particle  then  acts   in   the  direction  of  the  displacement. 

4.  From  a  suggested  but  forced  analogy  of  a  line  of  vibrating  ether- 
particles  to  a  vibrating  string,  Fresnel  assumed  that  the  velocity  of  trans- 
ft^rencc  of  a  wave-front  along  its  normal  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
length  of  that  principal  diameter  of  the  section  of  the  above  surface  by 
tlui  wave-front  which  is   parallel  to  the  direction  of  vibration. 

Hence  finding,  by  the  usual  mathematical  process,  the  envelope  of  planes 
representing  the  positions  to  which  wave-fronts,  with  every  possible  direc- 
tion, would  arrive  after  the  lapse  of  the  same  interval  of  time,  Fresnel 
concluded  that  the  wave-surface  for  a  biaxal  cr3^stal  is  represented  by  the 
equation  . 

«'.*/•■  h'lr  c'-z'- 


v  —  cr  i~  —  b-  r'  —  c 
further,  as  tlie  front  corresponding  to  any  ray  is  parallel  to  the  tangent 
phine  totlic  wave-surface  at  the  point  where  the  ray  meets  it,  the  vibra- 
tion is,  in  general,  obiiqiu'ly,  not  perpendicularly,  transverse  to  the  direc- 
tion t  f  the  ray. 
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5,  Hence  Fresael  also  inferred  that  the  velocities  of  the  two  rays  which 
can  be  transmitted  along  a  given  direction  are  directly  proportional  to  the 

axes  of  the  ellipse  in  which  the  ellipsoid-  ,_l"--_i_— ,  =  1  is  intersested  bv 

a  plane  normal  to  the  common  direction  of  the  rays. 

Siiit/iiJaritics  of  the  form. 

The  closed  surface  represented  by  the  above  equation  is  of  very  peculiar 
form,  and  consists  of  two  concentric  ellipsoid-like  sheets,  which  are  symme- 
trical with  respect  to  three  rectangular  planes.  There  are  four  points  com- 
mon to  both  sheets  ;  they  are  situated  at  the  extremities  of  two  diameters 
lying  in  one  of  the  planes  of  symmetry  :  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each 
of  these  points  the  sheets  are  drawn  towards  each  other,  and  the  surface 
has  there  the  shape  of  a  double  cone ;  an  infinite  number  of  tangent 
planes  to  the  surface  can  thus  be  drawn  at  each  of  them.  Further, 
two  planes  and  their  parallels  respectively  touch  the  surface,  not  at  one 
point  nor  at  two  points,  but  at  an  infinite  number  of  points  which  lie  on 
the  circumference  of  a  circle. 

These  geometrical  singularities  of  the  wave-surface,  first  noticed  by  Sir 
William  Hamilton  five  years  after  the  death  of  Fresncl,  point  to  the 
existence  in  biaxal  crystals  of  certain  optical  characters  which  had  up 
to  that  time  remained  undiscovered,  and  seemed  too  strange  to  be  real  : 
the  establishment  of  their  actuality  by  Lloyd  has  been  regarded  as  tlie 
crowning  triumph  of  Fresnel's  theory  of  double  refraction  ;  for  not  only 
are  the  phenomena  strange,  but  their  observation  demands  a  coni])inati(in 
of  circumstances  which  places  them  beyond  the  range  of  accidental  dis- 
covery. 

Di/naiiiical  iH/Jlcultics  of  FresncVs  thcorij  of  double  nf  action. 

As  continued  experiment  and  precise  observation  have  served  only  to 
establish  the  high  degree  of  accuracy  of  the  form  assigned  to  the  wave- 
surface  by  Fresnel,^  it  might  naturally  be  inferred  that  the  assumptions 
which  k'ad,  after  so  elaborate  a  course  of  reasoning,  to  a  surface  presenting 
these  singularities  must  l)e  themselves  beyond  cavil.  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
the  mathematical  process,  by  which  the  surfiice  is  thus  arrived  at,  is  one 
of  which  the  weakness  was  recognised  by  the  author  himself,   and  the 

1  Kohlrausch :  Wicd.  Atm. ;  1870,  vol.  0,  p.  86  ;  vol.  7,  p.  427. 
Glazebrook:  Phil.  Trans.;  l»7y.  vol.  170,  part  1,  p.  287.     Proc.  Eoij.  Soc; 
1883,  vol.  £4,  p.  393. 
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theory  has  long  been  regarded  as  dynamically  unsound ;  further,  the 
characters  assumed  for  the  ether,  though  they  lead  to  the  true  wave- 
surface,  have  since  been  found  to  have  for  necessary  consequences  other 
optical  laws  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  results  of  experiment.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  same  form  of  wave-surface  can  be  arrived  at  from  other 
sets  of  assumptions,  which  have  thus  the  same  claim  to  recognition;^  yet 
they  are  inconsistent  with  those  of  Fresnel,  and  with  each  other.  As  the 
latsr  hypotheses  which  lead  to  Fresnel's  wave-surface  have  been  found  to 
have  other  consequences  which  are  contradicted  by  experimental  results, 
the  comparative  simplicity  and  the  historical  interest  of  the  method 
of  Fresnel  have  sufficed  to  secure  the  adoption  of  his  assumptions  and 
corresponding  terminology  in  the  general  literature  relating  to  the  optical 
characters  of  crystals. 

The  fact  that  Fresnel's  wave-surface  has  been  deduced  from  several 
inconsistent  sets  of  assumptions  as  to  the  characters  of  the  ethereal 
motion  suggests  that  the  form  may  really  depend  on  the  feature  common 
to  all,  namely,  the  transmission  of  a  periodic  change  of  state  differently 
related  to  different  sides  of  the  ray,  and  be  otherwise  independent  of  the 
physical  character  of  the  transmitted  change :  the  suggestion  is  discussed 
in  Chapter  V. 

Results  of  the  rujorous  calculation  of  the  vibratory  motion 
of  an  clastic  solid. 

The  rigorous  calculation'  of  the  vibratory  motion  of  the  parts  of  an  iso- 
tropic elastic  solid  is  found  to  involve  two  quantities,  which  are  generally 
denoted  by  A  and  B  :  the  latter,  B,  measiu'es  the  rigidity,  or  the  resistance 
of  the  body  to  simple  change  of  shape,  or  the  elasticity  of  fi/jure ;  the 
former,  J,  is  connected  with  B,  and  with  /i- (which  measures  the  resistance 
to  simple  change  of  volume,  or  the  elasticity  of  volume),  by  the  relation 
k=A  —  ^B.  Further,  it  can  be  shown  that  a  vibratory  motion  of  the 
parts  of  an  elastic  medium  generally  gives  rise  to  two  kinds  of  waves, 
due  respectively  to  distortional  and  condensational-rarefactional   vibra- 

tions ;  the  former  travelling  with  velocity  n/ — ,  the  latter  (which  correspond 

to  those  of  sound)  with  velocity  s/ — ,  where  f>  is  the  density  of  the  medium. 
Now,  if  the  transmission  of  light  through   a  singly  refractive  medium  be 

1  e.g.  Cballis  in  the  Trans.  Camb.  ritil.  Soc;  1847,  vol.  8,  p.  524. 

2  A  most  Valuftblc  Report  by  Mr.  (ihvzelirook  on  Optical  Theories  is  published  in 
the  llei).  Brit.  Assoc,  for  1S85,  pp.  157-261. 
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duu  to  the  vibrator}'  iiiotiou  of  au  isotropic  elastic  solid,  all  tlie  energy 
persists  iu  the  form  of  distortioual  vihrations  pcrpeudicular  to  the  ray  ; 
hence  the  characters  of  the  ether  must  he  so  assumed  as  to  secure  the 
absence  of  the  condeusational-rarefactional  vibrations.  For  this  purpose 
we  may  make  either  of  two  assumptions,  namely,  that  A  is  virtually  zero 
or  that  A  is  virtually  infinite  as  compared  v;ith  J]  :  in  the  former  case 
the  condcnsational-rarefactional  Viavc  is  got  rid  of  by  making  its 
velocity  zero  ;  in  the  latter  case  by  making  the  velocity  infinite.  But  it 
was  hmg  believed  that  the  former  assumption  was  otherwise  inadmissible  : 
for  it  was  supposed  by  Green  and  later  mathematicians  that  the  quantity 
A  —  ^B  is  necessarily  positive,  if  the  equilibrium  of  the  parts  of  an 
elastic  body  is  stable  ;  and  this  is  impossible  if  A  is  zero,  for  B  is 
essentially  a  positive  quantity  :  hence  it  only  remained  to  assume  A  and 
therefore  also  k  infinite,  and  thus  the  ether  to  be  virtually  inccmapressible. 

Double  refraction  could  then  be  consistently  explained  by  a  variation  of 
the  rigidity  of  the  ether  of  a  bi-refractive  crystal  with  the  direction  ;  but 
it  was  necessary,  for  dynamical  reasons,  to  assume  the  vibrations  to  be  in, 
not  perpendicular  to,  the  plane  of  polarisation. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lord  Eayleigh^  has  proved  that  the  phenomena  due 
to  the  scattering  of  light  by  small  particles  require  the  vibrations  of  the 
ether  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  polarisation ;  he  has  further 
shov>n  that  no  theory  based  on  varying  rigidity  can  possibly  be  satisfactory, 
and  that  the  variation  of  density  in  dift'erent  directions  in  a  biaxal  crj's- 
tal  wt)uld  lead  dynamically  to  a  form  of  wave-surface  dift'erent  from  that 
of  Fresnel,  if  the  ether  be  incompressible  for  the  fcu-ccs  involved  in  the 
propagation  of  the  vibrations. 

L',rl  Kdviit's  rcrsLn  of  the  clastic  tJicnnj. 

From  this  position  (if  dead-lock,  according  to  which  the  ether  nnist  bo 
both  compressible  ami  incompressible,  the  theory  that  the  transmission  of 
light  is  effected  by  the  vibrations  of  an  elastic  medium  has  only  recently 
been  extricated.  At  the  end  of  1888  Lord  Kelvin,^  re-examining  the 
problem  of  the  stability  of  the  equilibrium,  found  that  the  conditiim 
that  .4  — ;|/'i  is  a  positive  quantity  becomes  unnecessary,  "  provided  wo 
cither  suppose  the  medium  to  extend  all  through  boundless  space,  or  <.;ivo 
it  a  fixed  containing  vessel  as  its  boundary  :"  with  either  of  these  provi- 
sions, the  stability  only  requires  that  A  should  not  be  negative,  and  it  is 
therefore  possible  to  get  rid  of  the  condcnsational-rarefactional  wave  by 


1  Land.  Edin.  awi  Pub.  Pliilos.  Magaz.,  1S71,  ser.  1,  vol.  41,  p.  451. 

2  Jbid.,  1SS8,  scr.  5,  vol.  'JC,  p.  111. 
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the  assumption  liithcrto  deemed  inadmissible,  namely,  that  A  is  zero  ;  this 
involves  the  compressibility  of  the  ether  for  the  forces  concerned  in  the 
propagation  of  light.  As  a  mechanical  illustration,  Lord  Kelvin  points 
out  that  "  homogeneous  air-less  foam  held  from  collapse  by  adhesion  to  a 
containing  vessel,  which  may  be  infinitely  distant  all  round,  exactly  ful- 
fils the  condition  of  zero-velocity  for  the  condensational-rarefactional 
wave;  while  it  has  a  definite  I'igidity  and  elasticity  of  form,  and  a  de- 
finite velocity  of  distortional  wave,  which  can  easily  be  calculated  with  a 
fair  approximation  to  absolute  accuracy." 

Starting  with  the  new  assumption.  Lord  Kelvin  was  able  to  deduce 
correct  expressions  for  the  intensities  of  ordinarily  reflected  or  refracted 
light :  and  Mr.  Glazobrook^  has  since  shown  that  the  elastic  theory 
in  its  new  form  fully  accounts  for  dispersion,  including  anomalous  dis- 
persion (like  that  of  cyanin),  double  refraction,  and  metallic  reflection,  and 
further  that  it  leads  to  a  correct  expression  for  the  velocity  of  light  in  a 
moving  medium.  According  to  the  new  version,  the  vibrations  of  the  ether 
are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  polarisation,  even  in  biaxal  crystals,  and 
thus  always  perpendicularl}'  transverse  to  the  ray  :  further,  the  matter- 
particles  and  ether-particles  are  supposed  to  react  on  each  other  :  and  if 
their  vibrations  are  synchronous,  the  former  may  even  be  set  in  appreciable 
motion  by  the  latter.  As  the  reaction  of  the  matter  and  ether  may  produce 
the  same  eftect  on  the  motion  of  the  ether-particles  as  would  result  from 
a  simple  variation  of  the  rigidity  or  density  of  the  ethereal  medium,  it  be- 
comes convenient  to  distinguish  between  the  actual  and  effective  values 
of  the  rigidity  and  density. 

It  is  clear  that  the  new  version  of  the  properties  of  the  elastic  ether, 
whether  really  true  or  not,^  is  far  more  satisfactory  than  any  hitherto  sug- 
gested, and  must  replace  the  older  versions  until  a  better  one  is  proposed. 
Hence  it  becomes  necessary,  for  those  who  adopt  an  elastic  ether  as  the 
basis  of  the  undulatory  theory,  to  regard  (1)  the  ether  as  compressible, 
even  for  the  forces  concerned  in  the  propagation  of  light ;  (2)  the  actual 
density  and  rigidity  of  the  ether  as  identical  for  all  bodies  ;  (3)  the  efi'ective 
rigidity  as  invariable  ;  (4)  the  effective  density  as  different  in  difierent 
bodies,  and,  in  the  case  of  doubly  refractive  crystals,  in  difierent  directions 
within  the  same  bod}'. 

Frcsiid'fi  line  of  reasoning,  and  the  terms  hasedupon  it,  mu.^t  he  abandoned. 
For  the  great  majority  of  miucralogical  students,  the  chief  value  of  the 

1  Ibid.,  1888,  str.  5,  vol.  20,  p.  521. 

^  ibid.,  p.  b'iS  ;  1«89,  vol.  27,  pp.  240,  253  :  Nature,   1889,  vol.  40,  p.  32. 
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hypothesis  of  au  clastic  ether  is  in  the   correlatiou  of   the    pheuomeua 
observed  when  light  is  trausmitted  through  crystals  ;  for  which  purpose  it 
is  very  desirable  that  the  student  should  be  able  to  reach  the  wave-surface, 
if  practicable,  by  means  of  elementary  reasoning  based  on  observed  facts 
of  a  simple  character.       The  rigorous  calculation  of  the    motions    of  a 
vibrating  clastic  medium   is  not  a  simple  process  :  it  involves,  indeed, 
mathematics  of  so  high  an  order  that  the  derivation  of  the  wave- surface  in 
this  way  will  always  be  unintelligible  to  the  ordinary  student    of  crystals . 
On  the  other  hand,  the  only  comparatively  simple  mode  of  derivation  of 
the  wave-surface,  as  yet  invented,  that  of  Fresnel,  depends  upon  assump- 
tions   of  incomprcssibilit}'  and  \arying  elasticity  whicli  are  now  deemed 
untrue  ;  and  further,  involves  for  biaxal  crystals    a  general  oblitpiity  of 
transverse   vibration,  not  in   accordance   with  the  latest   version  of  the 
elastic  theory.     Under  present  circumstances,  the  process  of  Fresnel,  even 
if  adopted  on  account  of  its   great   historical   interest,  must  be  puzzling 
to  the  student,  and  inevitably  lead  to  the  accpiisition  of  wrong  views  as  to 
the  properties  to  be  assigned  to  the  luminiferous  ether  ;  hence  it  becomes 
necessary  to  abandon  the  whole  process,  and  all  those  terms  now  in  com- 
mon use  (ellipsoid  of  optic  elasticity,  axes  of  optic  elasticity,  coefficients  of 
optic  elasticity)  which  are  based  upon  it. 

Thcfoiin  oj  the  innc-suffacc  fur  hia.val  crysUils   xras  r call j  discovered  in 

another  icay. 
The  great  dilliculty  in  the  correlation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  transmission 
of  light  through  biaxal  crystals,  as  already  stated,  lies  in  the  derivation  of 
the  wave-surface.  The  form  of  the  surface  is  too  extraordinary  to  be 
directly  assumed  either  as  a  probable  one  a  priori,  or  as  suggested  by  ex- 
perimental results.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  form  of  the  wave-surface  for 
biaxal  crystals  is  suggested  by  a  simple  generalisation,  independently  of  any 
particular  version  of  the  undulatory  theory,  and  might  have  been  brought 
in  this  way  within  the  province  of  experimental  investigation,  the  gi'cater 
part  of  the  present  educatiimal  dilHcuUy  \\ill  be  removed  from  the  path  of  the 
student.  In  fact,  we  shall  find  that  it  was  rt'ally  by  a  process  of  generali- 
sation, though  not  indicated  in  the  composite  memoir  of  1827,  that  Fresnel 
himself  was  first  led  to  the  true  form  of  the  wave- surface  for  biaxal  crystals. 
The  properties  of  an  incompressible  elastic  ether  were  mathematically 
developed  by  him  after  the  discovery  of  the  true  form  cif  the  wave-surface 
had  been  made. 


CHAPTER  II. 

EVOLUTJOX    OF    THK    OpiICAL    InDICATKIX. 

lu  the  presc'ut  Chapter  it  is  sought  to  show  that  a  certuiu  surface,  here 
termed  the  Optical  Iiidicatrix,  naturally  suggests  itself  as  a  means  of 
correlation  of  the  laws  of  transmission  of  light  in  imiaxal  crystals  ;  a 
simple  generalisation  then  suggests  the  possible  existence  of  biaxal  crystals, 
and  the  general  nature  of  their  optical  properties.  The  reasoning  may  he 
arranged  as  foUows : — 

General  natufc  aj  li^ht. 

Light  travels  with  finite  velocity. 

A  flash  of  light  transmitted  from  one  body  to  another  may  thus  for  a 
time  be  wholly  in  the  intervening  space  ;  hence  the  transmission  of  light 
must  be  one  either  of  matter  or  of  change  of  state  of  matter. 

Lvjld  is  due  to  the  cJtaii/je  of  state  of  matter. 

T\\  0  rays  of  light  of  the  same  colour,  travelling  in  the  same  direction 
along  the  same  line,  may  annihilate  each  other. 

Hence  the  transmission  of  light  cannot  be  one  of  matter  ;  it  unist  be  a 
transmission  of  change  of  state  of  matter,  and  the  chsmge  must  be  capable 
of  representation  by  positive  and  negative  quantities. 

All  ether  is  n  assarij. 

Light  tra\"els  across  interplanetary  space. 

Hence  interplanetary  space  must  be  filled  A\ith  one  or  more  kinds  of 
matter,  capable  of  transmitting  a  particular  kind  of  change  of  state  with  an 
enormous  but  finite  velocity  (180,000  miles  a  second),  and  for  distances 
amounting  to  millions  of  millions  of  miles.  AVe  may  conveniently  assume 
that  the  extraordinary  matter  is  wholly  of  one  kind,  and  designate  it  by  a 
special  name,  ether  ;  it  must  be  extremely  subtle,  for  itoti'crsno  appreciable 
resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  planets. 

l'eriin\(liuii  <;/'  ortliiKirij  matter  /-y  the  ether. 

Light  is  transmitted,  but  with  dilferent  velocities,  through  ordinary 
matter. 
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Hence  either  ordiuary  matter  is  itself  capable  of  transmitting  this 
particular  kind  of  change  of  state,  or  it  is  permeated  by  an  ether  capable 
of  so  doing.  Having  regard  to  the  enormous  velocity  with  v.hich  light  is 
propagated  through  interplanetary  ether  and  difierent  kinds  of  ordinary 
matter,  we  may  assume  that  the  same  kind  of  ether  is  concerned  in  the 
transmission,  and  that  the  variation  of  velocity  and  other  characters  is  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  ordinary  matter  on  the  properties  of  the  permeating 
ether. 

The  chanijc  of  slate  is  periodic. 

If  two  rays,  continually  transmitted  along  the  same  line,  annihilate  each 
other,  annihilation  again  takes  place  if  either  ray  is  transferred  through 
any  multiple  of  a  certain  measurable  distance  along  the  direction  of  trans- 
mission. 

Honce,  so  long  as  a  single  ray  of  light  is  being  transmitted  along  a  line, 
the  state  of  the  ether  at  a  given  instant  is  the  same  at  all  points  distant 
from  each  other  by  a  certain  measurable  quantity,  which  we  may  denote 
by  \.  But  the  continual  imiform  transmission  of  the  change  of  state 
along  the  line  involves  a  continual  and  periodic  change  of  state  at  each 
point  of  the  line ;  the  duration  of  the  period  being  the  same  at  all  points, 
and  ahvays  equal  to  the  time  necessary  for  the  transmission  of  the  change 
through  the  distance  \  along  the  line  :   if  v  be  the  distance  of  transmist^i(>n 

during  the  unit  of  time,  the  period  will  thus  be   -  .     During  a  single  period, 

the  ether  at  any  point  in  the  line  of  transmission  experiences  all  those 
changes  which  belong  at  a  given  instant  to  all  points  in  a  length  X  of  the 
line  of  transmission. 

Tlic  chdracters  of  an  unduJation. 

^Vhatcver  be  its  physical  nature,  a  periodic  cliange  of  character  at  any 
point  is  termed  a  vibration  of  the  character :  its  maximum  value,  the 
ainplititde  of  the  vibration :  the  interval  of  time  required  for  a  complete 
vibration,  its  period:  the  state  at  a  given  instant,  the  j^hase  of  the  vibration  : 
the  relation  between  the  phase  and  the  time,  the  law  of  the  vibration. 
If,  further,  the  cliange  is  being  transmitted  along  a  line  or  ray,  the  con- 
figuration of  the  states  at  all  points  of  the  ray  at  a  given  instant  is  termed 
an  iindtdadun  :  the  least  part  of  an  undulation  which  includes  all  varieties 
of  phase  is  termed  a  uavc,  and  the  distance  occupied  by  a  wave,  a  vavc- 
Inujlh. 

Liijfil  is  (in  iiiuhddlori/  pinnonicnon. 

It  follows  from  the  above  that,  in  this  general  sense,  light  is  undoultidly 
rai  unduhitory  pheiionunon  of  some  kind  or  other. 
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Suiuul  is  iilso  cm  uiulaUitory  plienomeiion. 

By  simihir  reasoning,  it  follows  that  sound  is  an  undulatory  phenomenon. 
Expcrimont  shows  that  the  transmission  of  sound  is  efi'acted  hy  ordinary 
mattor,  and  that  the  change  of  character  is  one  of  oscillation  of  the  material 
p  ivticles,  the  oscillation  being  generally  solely  in  the  direction  of  the 
transmission.  The  properties  at  any  point  of  a  lino  of  transmission  of 
a  c  ):lthi^l^d  uniform  sound,  namely  intensity,  note  and  iinihrp,  must  de- 
pend on  the  characters  of  the  vibration  at  the  point,  and  thus  on  the 
amplitude,  period  and  law :  experiment  proves  that  the  intensity  of  a 
simple  sound  depends  solely  on  the  amplitude,  and  the  note  solely  on  the 
period. 

liitcimtij  of  liglit  depends  on  the  ampUtude,  colour  on  the  period,  of  the 

vibration. 

Similarly,  the  corresponding  properties  at  any  point  of  a  ray  of  ordinary 
bght,  intensity  and  colour,  may  be  assumed  to  depend  on  the  characters 
of  the  vibration  at  the  point,  and  thus  on  the  amplitude,  period  and  law: 
we  may  tentatively  assume,  from  analogy  with  sound,  that  the  intensity 
of  a  simpb  ray  depends  solely  on  the  amplitude,  the  colour  solely  on  the 
period. 

I'uhtrisation  of  Uiihi :  plane  of  polaii-^atlon  :  trnnsversi  plane. 

But  common  light  is  capable  of  a  change  to  which  there  is  no  pavallcl 
in  the  case  of  sound.  A  ray  of  common  light  transmitted  through  air 
ae  paires  distinctive  characters  by  reflection  at  a  certain  angle  of  incidence 
from  a  sheet  of  glass  :  as  tested  by  reflection  at  the  same  angle  of  inci- 
dence from  a  second  plate  of  glass,  it  has  dilierent  proj)ertics  on  dillereut 
sides ;  its  properties  being  symmetrical,  however,  at  every  point  of  the 
p  I'.h  to  the  same  two  perpendicular  planes  intersecting  in  the  rav  :  one 
of  the  planes  of  symmetry  is  the  plane  of  incidence  and  reflection  from 
the  lirst  plate.  As  the  planes  of  symmetry  of  the  ray  are  dissimilar  and 
can  be  experimentally  distinguished  from  each  other,  that  which  coincides 
with  the  plane  of  incidence  and  reflection  may  conveniently  be  termed 
the  pi'ine  of  polarisation ;  the  second  plane  of  symmetry  may  be  dis- 
tinguished as  the  transverse  plane.  A  ray  having  the  same  characters, 
however  induced,  is  said  to  be  plane-polarised. 

Hence  the  periodic  change  of  the  ether  at  any  point  of  an  aerially 
transmitted  plane-polarised  ray  of  light  is  not  solely  related  to  tlie 
direction  of  transmission,  and  thus  differs  in  kind  from  that  whicli  cliara.- 
t  rises  sound.  For  the  suggestion  of  the  laws  of  double  refriiction, 
preciser  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  clninge  is  unnecessary. 
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Traiisniisaion  of  plane-polarised  rai/s  in  r/Juss  and  analorjous  media. 

If  a  plate  of  ordinary  glass  or  auy  analogous  medium  be  placed  with  its 
faces  perpendicular  to  an  aerially  transmitted  plane-polarised  ray,  the  light 
^Yhicll  emerges  from  the  glass  is  found  to  be  still  plane-polarised,  and  the 
position  of  the  plane  of  polarisation  is  found  to  be  unaltered  -nhatever  the 
thickness  of  the  plate  :  this  is  still  true,  if  the  plate  be  turned  through 
any  angle  round  its  own  normal. 

As  the  direction  of  the  ray  within  the  plate  is  coincident  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ray  before  incidence  and  after  emergence,  we  may  thus  reason- 
abl}'  assume  that,  at  all  points  of  the  line  of  transmission  uitldn  the  phde 
ilsclf,  the  periodic  change  of  the  ether  is  symmetrical  to  the  same  two 
planes  ;  in  which  case  the  position  of  the  symmetral  planes  of  the  periodic 
change  is  wholly  independent  of  the  glass  and  depends  only  on  the  direc- 
tion of  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  the  incident  ray.  A  planc-polariscd 
ray  transmissible  in  any  direction  within  such  a  medium  may  have  any 
azimuth  of  plane  of  polarisation  whatever. 

Gconu'trical  representation  oj  the  characters  of  a  ray  of  pJanc-polarised  liijht. 
In  representing  the  transmission  of  a  ray  of  planc-polariscd  light,  of  a 


H 


mij 


phmr  tfpokiri.vah'on 

Fig.  1. 


single  given  colour  and   given   intensity,  within  a  given  nicdiuni,  we  have 
thus  three  characti'rs  to  consider  : — 

1.  The  line  of  transmission  of  the  ra}-, 

2.  The  direction  of  the  plane  of  polarisation, 
8.  The  velocity  of  transmission. 

The  dirtction  of  a  plane  being  most  conveniently  defined  liy  the  direction 
of  its  nonnal,  tlu'  al)ovc'  three  characters  may  lie  geonK'trically  ri'pre- 
sented  by  means  of  two  intersecting  pi'rpi'ndicular  lines,  one  of  them 
definite  in  position,  the  other  only  in  direction  :  and  any  definite  function 
of  the  length  of  either  may  represent  tlu'  velocity. 

The  direction  of  transmission  C  r,  and  the  plane  of  polarisation  0  i>  q  r 
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of  a  given  ray  (Fig.  1),  may  thus  be  represented  by  two  lines  Or,  iiY; 
where  R  N  is  any  hne  perpendicular  to  the  plane  O  p  q  r,  and  therefore 
also  to  the  ray  0  r :  the  velocity  of  transmission  may  be  represented  by 
any  function  of  either  of  the  lines  Or,  Ry. 

If  0,  a  point  on  the  ray,  be  given,  and  the  normal  of  the  plane  of 
polarisation  be  taken  to  intersect  the  ray,  all  the  characters  may  l)o 
represented  by  means  of  a  sintjJe  line  R  X,  nol  passinrj  throwjii  the  (jiccn 
point:  for  the  line  Or  is  then  known,  since  it  passes  through  O  aad 
intersects  R  N  perpendicularly. 

The  laws  of  ordlnnnj  rejlectiun  and  refraction  accounted  for  Jnj  an 
undiuaturij  tJieortj. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  (1078-90),  Huygens  showed,  by  reasoning  which 
is  really  independent  of  the  physical  nature  of  the  periodic  change,  though 
he  imagined  it  to  be  identical  in  character  with  that  involved  in  the  trans- 
mission of  sound,  that  the  laws  of  ordinary  reflection  and  refraction  of 
light  are  compatible  with  an  undulatory  theory.  He  assumed  that  a 
general  disturbance  of  the  ether  at  any  given  point  must  eventually  produce 
disturbances  at  all  other  points  of  the  medium,  and  that  in  a  transparent 
body  showing  ordinary  refraction  the  velocity  of  transmission  of  the  dis- 
tui'bance  is  independent  of  the  direction  ;  all  points  on  a  spherical  surface 
having  the  given  point  for  centre  are  thus  at  any  moment  in  a  similar 
state  of  disturbance.  If  we  have  regard  to  the  arrival  of  the  disturbance 
from  its  origin,  we  may  say  that  in  this  case  the /yov/  of  the  disturbance 
at  any  epoch  is  a  sphere.  The  front  of  the  disturbanc  due  to  a  single 
centre  may,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  generality,  be  called  the  ivavc- 
siirf((ce.  If  the  disturbance  at  the  centre  be  persistent  and  periodic,  the 
surface  which  defines  the  front  of  the  disturbance  at  a  given  epoch  passes 
through  points  of  the  medium  at  which,  notwithstanding  the  continual 
change  at  each  point,  there  is  persistent  identity  of  phase  of  vibration. 

Huygens  gave  a  geometrical  construction  for  the  determination  of  the 
direction  of  the  refracted  ray  by  means  of  the  spherical  wave -surface,  the 
direction  being  that  of  a  line  joining  the  point  of  incidence  of  the  ray  to 
the  point  of  contact  of  a  tangent  plane  of  the  wave-surface,  drawn  through 
an  auxiliary  line  which  lies  in  the  refracting  surface  and  is  normal  to 
Hk'  plane  of  incidence  :  if  v  be  the  velocity  in  the  first  medium.  /  the 
angle  of  incidence  of  the  ray,  and  the  size  of  the  sphere  correspond  to 
the  lapse   of    a   unit    of  time,    the  distance    of   the  auxiliary   line   from 

V 

the  point  of  incidence  is  -.-    -. 
stn  I 
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The  hiw.^  nf  refraction  of  Uijlit  b>j  a  cnjHtal  of  calcite  accounted  fur  l»j  an 

nndulutonj  theory. 

In  the  case  of  calcite,  the  refraction  is  in  general  not  single  but  double. 
One  of  the  rays,  and  only  one,  follows  the  laws  of  ordinary  refraction  for 
all  directions :  hence  Huygens  inferred  that  the  surface  of  disturbance 
corresponding  to  this  ray  is  the  same  as  foi-  ordinary  media,  namely,  a 
sphere.  It  was  necessary  to  assume  a  different  form  of  surface  of  dis- 
turbance to  account  for  the  extraordinary  refraction  of  the  other  ray,  and 
the  surface  which  first  suggests  itself,  after  a  sphere,  is  an  ellipsoid  : 
further,  since  the  refraction  of  the  second  ray  is  the  same  for  all  directions 
equally  inclined  to  a  special  direction  in  the  calcite -crystal,  or  since  rays 
lying  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  this  line  obey  the  laws  of  ordinary' 
refraction,  it  is  necessary  for  the  surface  of  disturbance  to  be  one  of 
revolution  about  that  direction  as  axis.  Testing  this  hypothesis  and  finding 
it  satisfactory,  Huygens  inferred  from  his  observations  that  the  surface  of 
disturbance  corresponding  to  the  second  ray  is  really  a  spheroid,  touching 
at  the  extremities  of  its  axis  the  spherical  surface  of  disturbance  corres- 
ponding to  the  first  ray.  This  relation  between  the  surfaces  has  been 
confirmed  by  later  experimenters  and  foimd  to  hold  for  other  crystals 
analogous  to  those  of  calcite :  it  is  undoubtedly  a  liaw  of  Nature.^ 

The  direction  of  the  extraordinarily  refracted  ray  is  given  by  the  same 
geometrical  construction  as  before,  the  surface  of  disturbance  being  taken 
as  a  spheroid  instead  of  a  sphere. 

The  ivave-surface  is  identical  uilh  tJtc  raij-mrfa-e. 

Let  rs,  lis,  (Fig.  2)  be  two  wave- surfaces  due  to  an  origin  0,  and  with 
the  line  OrR  as  axis  describe  a  cone  of  small  angle,  determining  areas  a  b, 
AB,  upon  them.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  imagining  the  exact  nature  of 
the  physical  process  by  which  an  isolated  raij  could  be  propagated  through 
the  ether  by  means  of  undulations :  still  the  conception  of  a  ray  of  light 
comes  so  naturally,  and  has  been  found  so  serviceable  from  the  very 
earliest  times,  that  rays,  rather  than  waves,  will  be  used  throughout  the 
present  Tract. 

Having  regard  to  the  apparent  rcctilinearity  of  propagation  within  a 
homogeneous  medium,  we  may  reasonably  assume  that,  if  light  is  propa- 
gated by  the  disturbances  of  a  medium  and  the  disturbances  at  all  parts  of 


iStolics:  Proc.  ^oy.A'oc,  1872,  vol.  20,  p.  44;  ;  Comp.nend.,  1873,  vol.  77,  p.  1150. 
Abria:  Ibid.,  p.  8H.  Glazebrcok  :  Fhil.  Trans.,  1880,  vol.  171,  part  2,  p-  -121. 
Hastings:  Amcr.  J.  -^c,  1888,  ger.  3,  vol.  35,  p.  GO. 
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the  first  surface  are  allowed  to  produce  their  efiects  at  the  second  surface, 
the  resultant  disturbance  of  the  area  A  D  in  identical  with  that  which  would 
directly  folhriV  from  a  rectilinear  transference  of  the  disturbances  at  points 
on  the  area  a  h  to  corresponding  points  on  the  area  A  B ;  and  thus  that  the 
length  Or,  which  represents  the  distance  to  which  the  front  of  disturb- 
ance has  travelled  in  the  direction  Or  in  a  given  interval  of  time,  also 
represents  the  velocity  of  transmission  of  a  ray  of  light  in  the  same 
direction.  Regarded  from  this  point  of  view,  the  surface  of  disturbance 
or  wave-surface  may  be  termed  the  ray-surface. 

Boy -front. 

Further,  if  a  pencil  of  rays  having  OrBi  for  axis  starts  simultaneously 
from  0,  the  front  of  the  pjuoil  at  a  certain  epoch  is  a  portion  of  the  ra}'- 
surface  containing  r,  and  at  a  subse.|U3nt  epoch  is  a  portion  of  the  ray- 


Fui.   2. 

surface  containing  7i :  in  the  limiting  case,  where  the  pencil  is  of  extremel)' 
small  angle,  its  front  is  in  the  tangent  planes  at  r  and  Bi  at  successive 
epochs.  The  plane  front,  which  thus  belongs  to  an  extremely  small  pencil 
including  a  given  ray,  nr.iy  be  briefly  denoted  as  the  ray-front  for  that 
]'ay. 

Since  the  ray-surface  retains  a  constant  similarity  of  form  and  position, 
for  the  ratio  OBt,  :  Oi  depends  solely  on  the  time,  the  tangent  pianos  at 
7/  and  r  arc  parallel. 

When  the  ray-surface  is  not  a  sphere,  the  tangent  plane  at  any  point  is 
in  general  inclined  obliquely  to  the  radius  vector  drawn  to  the  point  from 
the  origin,  and  a  ray-front  is  then  oblique  to  its  corresponding  ray. 

///  Ihc  caac  of  calci'tr,  the  ray-surface  has  tun  sliects  and  consists  of  a  sjJwre 

and  a  sidieroid. 
Huygens  was  thus  led  to  the  discovery  that  the  laws  of  refraction  in 
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the  case  of  calcite  are  consistent  with  au  uudulatoiy  theory,  if  the  velocities 
of  transmission  of  rays  of  light  within  this  mineral  are  cletermiaed  by  a 
sphere  and  a  spheroid,  touching  each  other  in  the  axis  of  revolution  of  the 
latter. 

If  a  line  Or^i\  (Fig.  3),  drawn  from  the  common  centre  0,  intersects  the 
sphere  and  spheroid  in  i\  and  i\  respectively,  according  to  Huygens  the 
velocity  of  transmission  of  one  ray  in  the  direction  0>y,  is  measured  b}' 
Oi\,  and  of  the  other  by  Oi\. 

For  a  single  direction  of  0/Vi,  namely  that  of  the  axis  of  revolution  COC, 
the  two  points  r.^  and  }\  coincide,  and  the  rays  travel  with  e(]ual  velocity  ; 
this  direction  is  called  the  optic  axis  of  the  crystal. 

riane-polarisation  of  each  of  lite  ir/raded  rnt/s. 

Po  far  we  have  had  regard  merely  to  the  relation  of  the  two  velocities 
to  the  direction  of  ray-transmission  within  the  calcite-crystal.  It  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  Huygens,  however,  that  each  of  the  rays  emergent 
from  a  crystal  of  calt-ite  difters  from  common  light :  the  difference  is  one 
which  he  was  unable  to  account  for  by  his  version  of  the  undulatory 
theory.  It  was  not  till  more  than  a  century  afterwards  (1808)  that  Malus 
made  the  accident  il  discovery  that  the  same  change  in  the  character  of  the 
light  may  be  induced  by  reflection  from  a  plate  of  glass  :  to  this  altera- 
tion, termed  by  Mains  polarisatio)!,  the  attention  of  physicists  was  largely 
directed  during  the  immediately  succeeding  yeais. 

If  a  plate  of  calcite  be  placed  with  its  faces  perpendicular  to  an  aerially 
transmitted  plane-polarised  ray,  the  latter  is  in  general  divided  at  the  first 
surf\ice  into  two:  the  two  rays  travel  through  the  plate  indirections  mutually 
inclined  to  each  other,  and,  emerging  from  it,  are  transmitted  throngh  the 
air  with  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  original  ray  :  each  of  the  emer- 
gent rays  is  plimc-polariced,  but  the  planes  of  polarisation  of  the  rays  have 
not  the  same  direction  ;  they  are,  in  fact,  perpendicular  to  each  other. 
Further,  when  the  plate  is  turned  round  its  normal  through  any  angle,  the 
plane  of  polarisation  of  each  emergent  ray  is  also  displaced  thiough 
exactly  the  same  angle  :  the  direction  of  the  plane  of  polarisation  is  thus 
dependent  on  characters  belonging  to  the  plate  itself:  it  is  found  to  be  in- 
dependint  cf  the  direction  of  tie  plane  of  polarisation  of  the  ray  incident 
on  the  plate. 

For  one  of  the  emergent  rays,  the  line  of  transmission  within  the  plate 
is  continuous  with  the  path  of  tlie  ray  before  incidence  and  after  emer- 
gence :  as  the  position  of  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  the  emergent  ray  is 
independent  of  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  we  may  reasonably  assume,  as 
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before  in  the  case  of  glass,  that  the  ray  trausmitted  within  t/ie jjlateishke- 
wise  plane-polarised,  and  that  the  plane  of  polarisation  during  such  trans- 
mission is  identical  in  direction  with  that  of  the  eiiicvffent  ray,  thus  rotating 
with  the  plate  as  the  plate  is  turned  round  its  normal. 

As  the  emergent  rays  are  indistinguishable  from  each  other  in  charac- 
ter and  only  differ  in  the  positions  in  space  of  their  planes  of  polarisation, 
we  may  likewise  assume  that  the  second  emergent  ray  is  also  transmitted 
within  the  plate  as  a  plane-polarised  ray,  but  with  a  direction  of  plane  of 
polarisation  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  first. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  characters  of  rays  which  have  been  transmitted 
through  a  plate  of  calcite  can  be  accounted  for,  if  we  imagine  that  in  such 
a  medium  a  plane-polarised  ray  tiansmissiblo  in  any  given  direction  has 
its  plane  of  polarisation  in  one  or  other  of  two  rectangular  positions,  which 
depend  on  the  crystal  itself. 

As  in  the  case  of  air,  glass,  and  analogous  media,  the  periodic  change  of 
the  ether  at  every  point  of  a  plane-polarised  ray  transmitted  within  any 
bi-refractive  medium  may  be  assumed  to  be  dissimilarly  symmetrical  to 
two  perpendicular  planes ;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  only  the 
disturbed  ether  which  is  assumed  to  be  dissimilarly  symmetrical  in  the 
distribution  of  its  characters.' 
The  plane  of  polarisation  is  related  to  the  radius  vector  of  the  ray-snrfacc. 

Malus'  discovered  that  the  direction  of  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  any 
ray  transmitted  witliin  a  crystal  of  calcite  is  determined  by  the  direction 
of  the  corresponding  radius  vector  of  the  ray-surface :  he  showed  that 
the  plane  of  polarisation  for  the  ray  Or^  (Fig.  3)  corresponding  to  the 
spheroid  is  always  perpendicular  to  the  plane  Or^C,  which  contains  the 
ray-direction  and  the  optic  axis,  and  for  the  ray  Or.,  corresponding  to  the 
sphere  is  the  plane  Orfi,  which  also  contains  the  ray-direction  and  the 
optic  axis :  in  other  words,  the  plane  containing  the  ray-direction  and  llie 
optic  axis  is  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  the  ray  belonging  to  the  sphere 
and  the  transverse  plane  of  the  ray  belonging  to  the  spheroid. 

Tlic  ahore  )ui(jht  have  led  to  the  recoijnition  of  the  possible  existence  and 
the  opticnl  characters  of  biaxal  cnjstals. 
The  above  facts  and  reasoning  were  known  to  physicists  I  efore  the  exis- 
tence ofliiaxal  crystals  had  been  discovered;  further,  the  reasoning  is 
really  independent  of  the  physical  nature  of  the  vibratory  change  which 
constitutes  light.      We   proceed  to   prove   that    though    the  geometrical 


'  See  also  puges  7,  7'.>. 

-  Mem.  pr^s,  a  I'lnstitut :  Paris,  1811,  vol.  2,  p.  413 
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representation  of  the  laws  of  transmission  of  light  in  biaxal  crystals  was 
suggested  to  Fresnel  by  ideas  in  which  .elasticity  had  a  gi'eat  part, 
the  possible  existence  of  such  crystals,  and  the  corresponding  laws  of 
transmission  of  light,  might  have  been  deduced  from  the  above  by  a  simple 
generalisation,  involving  no  reference  either  to  the  constitution  of  the 
luminiferous  ether  or  to  the  nature  of  the  physical  change  involved  in  the 
transmission  of  light ;  and  further,  that  the  step  was  so  natural  a  one  to 
take  that  the  discovery  of  the  true  form  of  the  wave-surface  for  biaxal 
crystals  could  scarcely  have  been  long  avoided. 

Another  mode  of  r/cometncallij  reprcsoitiug  the  churacters  of  the  extra- 
ordiiiarih/  refracted    ra^,    hij    reference    to    the  same  upheroid,    natundhj 

presents  itself. 

Draw  OFii  parallel  to  rj'  (Fig.  3),  the  tangent  at  r^  to  the  ellipse  in 


which  the  spheroid  is  cut  by  the  plane  r^OC;   OU^  and  Or^  arc  said  to  be 

conjugate  to  each  other,  and  the  tangent  at  11^  is  parallel   to  Or^.     By    a 

well-known  property  of  the  ellipse,  the  area  of  the  parallelogram  of  which 

OBx,  Qr^,  are  adjacent  sides  is  constant,  whatever  the  direction  of  Orj:  hence 

the  area  is  OA  •  OG  ;    OA  and  00  being  the  principal  axes  of  the  ellipse,  and 

therefore  conjugate  to  each  otlier.     But  if   /.',.\'i  is  perpendicular  to    O/-,, 

meeting  it  in    A',,  and   is  thus  normal  to   the  ellipse  and   therefore    also 

to  the  spheroid  at  ii\,  the  area  of  the  parallelogram  is  also  Or^'Il^X^. 

OA'OC 
Hence  O/-,  =  -^^-,  whatever  the  direction  of  Or^:  and  fM'OC  being 

a  constant  quantity,  the  reJociti/  of  a  ray  transmitted  in  the  direction  O/-,  may 
be  represented,  not  only   by  Or^,  but  by  the  iuNerse  of  h\^\.     But  tlu^ 
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same  line  FiiXi  determines  the  2)lnne  of  pohirisation  of  tlie  riiy  Or^,  for  as 
already  stated,  the  line  /i*iA^  i*'  normal  to  that  plane.  Further,  the  same 
line  It^Ni  determines  the  direction  of  the  ray,  for  the  ray  passes  through  0 
and  is  perpendicular  to  R^Xx. 

Hence  the  direction,  velocity  and  plane  of  polarisation  of  the  ray  Or,  can 
all  he  represented  by  means  of  a  single  corresponding  line  i/jA^^,  which  is 
at  once  normal  to  the  spheroid  and  the  ray. 

This  mode  of  representation  naturally  presents  itself  as  soon  as  iJie 
plane  of  2>olarisation  is  indicated  hij  its  normal :  in  fact,  any  attempt  to 
rej)resent  geometrically  the  observed  facts  of  the  double  refraction  of  cal- 
cite  almost  inevitably  leads  to  it. 

'The  Same  mode  also  suffices  to  represent  iJie  characters  of  the  ordinarily 
refracted  ray  without  necessitatint/  the  usi'  of  a  S'cond  surf  ice. 

But  for  any  radius  vector  (h-iof  a  spheroid  there  are  always  tnv  normals 

of  the  spheroid  which  intersect  it  perpendicularly :  one  of  them  has  just  been 

indicated,  namely  L\A'i ;  the  other  is  normal  to  the  plane  }\0C,  at  the 

centre  of  the  spheroid,  and  therefore  always  lies  in  the  equatorial  plane. 

As  already  stated,  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  the  ray  (Jr.,  is  r.,(>C  or  r^OC  : 

and  the  normal  of  its  plane  of  polarisation  thus  lies  in  the  equatorial  plane, 

and  is  normal  both  to  the  spheroid  and  the  ray.     Further,  the  intercept 

made  by  the  ray  Or^  upon  this  normal  of  the  spheroid  is  (>A,  whatever  the 

direction  of  Or^r, :  hence,  if  the  same  law  as  before  holds  for  the  relation  of 

the  velocity  to  the  intercept  upon  the  normal  of  the  spheroid,  the  velocity  of 

OA-OC 
the  ray  Or^  is — tt^ — ,  or  ()(' ;  and  this  is  exactly  the  velocity  required. 

Hence  the  velocity  and  plane  of  polarisation  of  the  ray  O/-.  can  likewise 
be  represented  by  means  of  a  corresponding  line  which  is  at  once  normal  to 
the  spheroid  and  the  ray  :  and  this  line  indicates  the  plane  in  whi'ch  the 
ray  having  these  characters  will  lie. 

TIte  characters  cf  the  refracted  rai/s  can  be  simplij  expressed  In;  reference  to 

the  sjdtcroid  aUine. 

All  the  characters  of  rays  transmitted  in  various  directions  through  a 
crystal  of  calcite  may  thus  lie  simply  expressed  by  means  of  a  .w'»///<'  sur- 
face, the  spheroid.  The  relaticm  of  the  optical  cliaracters  of  the  crystal 
to  the  geometrical  characters  of  the  spheroid  is  as  fallows  : — 

To  every  given  point  on  a  single  surface,  a  spheroid,  there  in  geneial 
corresponds   one    riiy  :   the  direction    of    the  rav   is  that    of  a    diameter 
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intersecting  perpendicularly  the  normal  drawn  at  the  point  to  the 
spheroid  ;  the  velocity  of  the  ray  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  length  of 
the  normal  intercepted  hetween  the  surface  and  the  ray  ;  the  jil^mi^  "f 
jmlarisation  of  the  ray  is  perpendicular  to  the    same  normal. 

For  points  of  the  spheroid  lying  on  the  equatorial  circle  or  at  the  ends 
of  the  axis  of  revolution,  the  normal  passes  through  the  centre,  and  the 
direction  of  the  ray  becomes  indeterminate :  if  such  a  point  be  re- 
garded as  the  limiting  case  of  a  small  ring,  it  corresponds,  not  to 
a  single  ray,  but  to  an  infinity  of  rays  lying  in  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  normal,  all  transmitted  with  the  same  velocity,  and  all  ha\mg  the 
same  plane  of  polarisation. 

In  the  case  of  singly  refractive  substances  there  is  a  spherical  surface  of 
reference  for  which  the  same  general  relations  are  true. 

Generalisation. 

But  it  immediately  suggests  itself  that  in  the  case  of  a  crystal  like 
barytes,  of  which  the  morphological  development  and  the  physical  charac- 
ters are  dissimilarly  symmetrical  to  three  rectangular  planes,  the  surface 
of  reference,  if  such  a  surface  exists,  is  more  likely  to  be  an  ellipsoid  with 
three  unequal  axes  than  an  ellipsoid  of  which  two  axes  are  equal.  In  fact, 
the  correspondence  of  the  optical  and  the  morphological  symmetry  of 
crystals  was  announced  by  Brewster  in  1819. 

In  the  fourth  Chopter  are  deduced  the  laws  of  transmission  of  light  in 
a  crystal  for  which  the  surface  of  reference  is  an  ellipsoid  having  three 
unequal  axes  ;  starting  with  the  hypothesis  that  Uio  rLlatious  between  the 
geometrical  characters  of  the  surface  of  reference  and  the  optical  characters 
of  the  medium  are  identical  with  those  which  have  just  been  found  to 
obtain  when  the  surface  of  reference  is  either  a  spheroid  or  a  s])here. 

The  Optical  Indicatrix. 

To  the  surface  of  reference  the  term  Optical  Indicatrix  may  be  assigned : 
this  suggestive  term  has  the  advantage  of  being  equally  applicable  whether 
the  surface  of  reference  is  an  ellipsoid,  a  spheroid,  or  a  sphere,  and  it  is 
independent  of  all  versions  of  the  undulatory  theory  ;  the  adjectival  prefix 
may  be  omitted  when  the  term  Indicatrix  involves  no  ambiguity.  The 
Indicatrix  is  identical  in  form  with  the  eUipsuid  of  chuticiii/  of  various 
authors,  the  clli}'Soid  of  polaiisation  of  Cauchy,  the  ellipsoid  of  indices  of 
Mac  Cullagh,  and  the  indcx-dlipsuid  of  Liebisch. 
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llcJalion  of  tie  optical  indicatrir  to  the  gentrul  sijnnriclrij  of  the  cri/s/al. 

In  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  its  faces,  every  crystal  is  found  to 
belong  to  one  or  other  of  six  types  of  symmetry,  distinguished  as  cubic, 
tetragonal,  hexagonal,  ortho-rhombic,  mono-symmetric,  and  anortbic  : 
further,  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  mathematician  that  the  types  of 
crystalline  symmetry  thus  met  vrith  are  precisely  those  which  are  pre- 
sented by  systems  of  planes  of  'which  the  relative  positions  can  be  ex- 
j)ressed  by  means  of  whole  numbers,  a  law  to  which  the  faces  of  crystals 
are  found  to  conform.  Further,  we  are  led  by  experiment  to  the  induction 
that  a  type  of  symmetry  is  such,  not  only  for  the  arrangement  of  the  faces 
of  a  crystal,  but  for  all  the  physical  characters  :  the  planes  of  symmetry 
characteristic  of  the  types  are  thus  planes  oi  rjeneral  i^i/mmeiri/. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  plane  may  be  one  of  symmetry  for  a  particular 
character  without  being  a  plane  of  general  symmetry  of  the  crystal  :  the 
type  is  thus  not  necessarily  determinable  from  the  symmetry  of  the  crystal 
with  respect  to  a  single  character.  For  example,  a  crystal  may  have  the 
six  faces  of  a  cube  and  really  belong,  not  to  the  cubic,  but  to  the  tetra- 
gonal, or  even  the  ortho-rhombic  type  ;  observation  of  some  character 
other  than  the  geometrical  being  thus  necessary  to  the  distinction  :  again, 
a  plane  inclined  at  any  angles  to  the  planes  of  general  symmetry  of  a 
cubic  crystal,  and  any  plane  containing  the  morphological  axis  of  a  tetra- 
gonal or  hexagonal  crystal,  is  a  plane  of  symmetry  for  the  changes  pro- 
duced by  dilatation  on  change  of  temperature,  and  is  generally  not  a  plane 
of  symmetry  for  the  facial  arrangement. 

The  above  induction  requires  a  plane  of  general  symmetry  to  be  a  plane 
of  symmetry  of  every  indicatrix  :  on  the  other  hand,  a  plane  of  sj'mmetry 
of  a  single  indicatrix  is  not  necessarily  a  plane  of  general  symmetry  of  the 
crystal. 

Hence,  if  the  most  general  form  of  the  indicatrix  be  an  ellipsoid,  it  will 
follow  that  in  the  case  of  an  ortho-rhombic  crystal  the  axes  of  any  indica- 
trix must  coincide  with  the  three  axes  of  general  symmetry.  For  a  tetra- 
gonal or  hexagonal  crystal,  the  symmetry  of  the  indicatrix  with  respect  to 
the  general  planes  of  symmetry  requires  two  of  the  axes  of  the  ellipsoid  to 
be  equal,  and  the  ellipsoid  to  be  one  of  revolution  about  the  morpholo- 
gical axis.  For  a  cubic  crystal,  the  symmetry  of  the  indicatrix  with  respect 
to  the  general  planes  of  symmetry  necessitates  the  equality  of  all  the  axes 
of  the  ellipsoid,  and  the  surface  becomes  a  sphere. 

The  above  is  true  for  all  colours  of  the  light,  though  the  relative  mag- 
nitudes of  the  axes,  both  for  the  general  ellipsoid  and  the  ellipsoid  of  rcvo- 
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lution,  may  vary  with  the  colour  :  farther,  it  is  true  for  all  temperatures 
of  the  crystal  consistent  with  the  stability  of  the  structure,  for  a  plane  of 
general  symmetry  must  retain  that  character  between  the  assumed  limits 
of  temperature. 

In  the  case  of  a  mono-symmetric  crystal,  the  induction  still  requires  the 
plane  of  general  symmetry  to  be  a  plane  of  symmetry  of  the  indicatrix  for 
all  colours  of  light  and  for  all  temperatures  consistent  with  crystalline 
stability ;  but  the  positions  and  dimensions  of  the  two  axes  of  the  ellipsoid 
lying  in  the  plane  of  general  symmetry  are  otherwise  independent  of  the 
latter,  and  will  in  general  vary  both  with  the  colour  of  the  light  and  the 
temperature  of  the  crystal. 

And  in  the  case  of  an  anorthic  crystal,  in  which  there  is  a  centre,  but  no 
plane,  of  general  symmetry,  the  positions  and  dimensions  of  all  three  rec- 
tangular axes  of  the  indicatrix  corresponding  to  a  given  colour  or  tempera- 
ture are  free  from  limitations  by  a  plane  of  general  symmetry,  and  will 
likewise  vary  both  with  the  colour  of  the  light  and  the  temperature  at 
which  the  determinations  arc  made. 


CHAPTER     III. 

Natukalness   of   the    method. 

(^Iijrctions. 

To  the  above  reasoning,  liy  which  it  is  nought  to  prove  that  in  the  ease 
of  calcite  the  reference  of  the  twc)  sheets  to  the  spheroid  alone  is  one 
which  it  is  natural  to  make,  and  not  a  mere  geometrical  artifice  only  to 
be  discoNered  after  the  truth  of  the  generalisation  has  been  established, 
it  may  bo  objected  tliat  the  rrfercnec  Wduld  in  such  case  have  bci'U  iikkU' 
long  before  the  present  century.  It  must  lie  renieiiiliert'd,  however,  that 
the  conse(ineut  generalisation  would  haw  \>vvn  a  Ijarrt'U  speculatiim  at  a 
time  wlieii  the  polarisatit)n  of  light  by  retlection  was  still  undiscovered 
(1808),  and  the  optical  characters  of  most  doubly  refractive  crystals  were 
still  beyond  the  powers  of  observation  ;  indeed,  it  was  not  till  the  decade 
181U-2U  that  any  series  of  iiuinerical  data  were  available  for  the  testing  of 
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a  theory  :  even  the  accuracy  of  the  construction  given  by  Huygens  for 
the  determination  of  the  directions  of  the  refracted  rays  in  calcitc  was 
discredited  by  most  physicists  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

But  it  may  be  fairly  objected  that  if  the  above  reference  and  generalisa- 
tion were  natural,  the  discovery  of  the  process  woul  1  have  preceded  the 
development  of  any  elastic  theory  of  double  refraction.  And,  in  fact,  it 
^Yas  really  by  a  process  of  generalisation  that  Fresnel's  discovery  of  the 
true  form  of  the  ray-surface  for  biaxal  crystals  was  made.  When  the 
above  argument  was  written,  the  detailed  history  of  Fresnel's  theory  had 
not  come  to  the  notice  of  the  author  :  as  the  facts  are  not  generally 
known,  and  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  true  significance  of  the 
clastic  theory  of  double  refraction,  it  becomes  desirable  to  explain  the 
position. 

The  development  of  Fresnel's  theory, 

Fresnel's  celebrated  memoir  on  Double  Refraction  was  not  printed  till 
1827:  in  that  year,  and  before  the  issue  of  the  memoir,  Fresncl  died  at 
th3  early  age  of  39,  after  years  of  illness.  In  the  memoir  are  incorporated 
papers  submitted  to  the  Academy  at  different  dates  in  the  years  1821 
and  1822,  and  it  occupies  no  less  than  132  pages  of  large  size.  For  the 
sake  of  brevity,  Fresnel  made  many  omissions  from  the  papers  as  origin- 
ally submitted  to  the  Academj',  and  for  the  sake  of  clearness  adopted  a 
synthetic  mode  of  treatment :  the  result  is  that  the  memoir  as  printed 
gives  no  clue  to  the  real  order  of  discovery,  and  the  reader  is  apt  to  infer 
that  Fresnel  discovered  the  true  form  of  the  ray-surface  n  piiori  by  means 
of  equations  relative  to  the  elastic  forces  evoked  by  the  disturbance  of 
an  incompressible  elastic  ether.  The  following  statement  by  Aldis^  exem- 
plifies  this,  which  is  still  a  very  general  impression : — 

"  Fresnel's  theory  is  undoubtedly  not  a  sound  dynamical  theory.  It 
has,  however,  the  great  merit  of  representing  accurately  the  f;;cts  of 
double  refraction  as  far  as  experiment  at  present  has  tested  them,  and  in 
one  instance  has  led  to  the  discover}-  of  facts  (the  conical  refractions)  pre- 
viously unobserved.  Probably,  when  the  Newton  of  Physical  Optics  has 
succeeded  in  linking  together  all  the  phenomena  of  Light  into  one 
continuous  chain,  the  name  of  Fresnel  will  yet  be  remembered  with  a 
reverence  akin  to  that  which  astronomers  feel  for  Copernicus  and  lujikr." 

The  real  order  of  development  v.as  of  course  known  to  some  of  FicMiol's 


■  ^\^  S.  Aldis.    A  Chapter  on  Fnsncl's  Theory  of  Double  Eefractioti.    Canibridgp, 

1870,  p.  2G. 
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contemporaries,  but  to  the  uext  generation  it  was  a  mystery  ;  it  was  not 
till  forty  years  after  Fresnel's  death  that  the  mystery  was  dispelled  by  the 
publication  of  the  original  memoirs,  which  had  been  carefuUy  preserved 
in  the  family.  Yerdet,'  one  of  the  editors  of  Fresnel's  collected  papers, 
makes  the  following  remarks : — 

"  It  may  seem  odd  that  reasoning  which  is  incomplete  and  inexact  iu 
two  points  should  have  for  result  one  of  the  best  confirmed  of  the  Laws  of 
Nature.  But  we  have  seen  that  this  law  became  manifest  to  Fresnel  as  the 
result  of  a  generalisation  quite  similar  to  the  generalisations  which  have  led 
to  most  great  discoveries.  When  he  wished  afterwards  to  account  for  the 
law  by  a  mechanical  theory,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  he  should  ha\e 
led  the  theory,  perhaps  unwittingly,  towards  the  end  which  he  already 
knew  of,  and  that,  in  his  choice  of  hypotheses,  he  should  have  been  de- 
termined, less  by  their  intrinsic  probability,  than  by  their  agreement  with 
what  he  was  justified  in  believing  to  be  true.  We  have  seen  some  traces 
of  the  progress  of  his  ideas  in  the  marginal  notes  which  he  had  added  to 
the  manuscript  of  memoir  No.  38,  a  memoir  here  printed  for  the  first 
time.  In  the  later  memoirs  we  find  nothing  but  the  explanation,  in 
different  forms,  of  the  mechanical  theory  by  which  he  tried  to  demon- 
strate a  po'^teriori  the  laws  which  direct  intuition  had  revealed  to  him." 

After  this  clear  statement  on  the  part  of  his  editor,  it  is  obvious  that 
Fresnel's  theory  of  double  refraction,  however  ingenious,  has  no  claim 
t:)  credit  for  its  predictions:  tho  latter  arc  really  a  direct  consequence 
of  the  generalisation  which  had  preceded  the  theoretical  development  of 
the  vibratory  properties  of  an  elastic  but  incouipressil)le  ether. 

PreUiiiiiKinj  (tltenipts  at  tjcucraliHution. 

The  first  attempt  at  the  generalisation  of  Huj-gcns's  construction  had  sug- 
gested a  sphere  combined  with  a  concentric  ellipsoid  having  three  unequal 
axes  as  the  most  general  form  of  ray-suiface  :  this  assumed  that  in  the 
most  general  case  one  of  tlie  rays  obeys  the  ordinary  laws  of  refraction. 

It  wns  found,  however,  that  the  refraction  of  the  second  ray  as  experi- 
ment.illy  determined  is  inconsistent  with  an  ellipsoidal  form  of  ray- 
surface.  Nor  would  such  a  combination  of  ray-surfaces  account  for  the 
optical  characters  of  a  biaxal  crystal :  for  if  a  concentric  splicrc  and 
ellipsoid  meet  each  other,  they  must  either  touch  at  the  extremities  of  a 
principal  diameter,  or  intersect  in  two  curves;  iu  the  former  case  there 
would  be  only  one  direction  of  equal  ray- velocity;  in  the  latter  case  this 


1  lEiivrcs  Cump'clcs  d'A.  yrcsnd :  Paris.  ISIS,  \\>1.  L',  p.  327. 
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character  \Youl':l  belong  to  every  diameter  which  passes  through  the  curves 
of  intersection,  and  thus  to  an  infinity  of  lines  lying  on  the  surfoce  of  a 
cone. 

In  1810  Biot  male  the  important  discovery  that  the  results  of  optical 
measurement  are  consistent  with  two  empirical  laws,  both  of  them 
reached  by  processes  of  generalisation  :  in  combination  with  the  assump- 
tion that  one  of  the  rays  obeys  the  laws  of  ordinai-y  refraction,  they 
completely  express  the  polarisation  and  velocity  of  the  second  ray  in  terms 
of  its  direction  in  the  crystal.^ 

Ifit  law.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  case  of  a  uniaxal  crystal,  two  rays 
transmitted  along  any  given  direction  had  been  shown  by  Malus  to  have 
their  planes  of  polarisation  respectively  coincident  and  at  right  angles  with 
the  plane  containing  the  ray-direction  and  the  optic  axis  :  from  this  Biot 
was  led  by  generalisation  to  the  discovery  that  in  the  case  of  a  biaxal  crystal 
the  planes  of  polarisation  are  the  internal  and  external  bisectors  of  the 
angle  between  the  two  pknes  which  contain  the  ray-direction  and  pass 
each  through  one  of  the  optic  axes. 

2iid  law.  Ir  the  case  of  a  uniaxal  crystal,  if  i\  and  v.,  be  the  velocities 
of  transmission  of  the  two  rays  transmissible  in  a  direction  inclined  at  an 
angle  (r  to  the  optic  axis,  it  follows  from  Huygens's  construction  that  the 

ratio    (     ■s~';-'  )'•  sinV  is  constant  for  all  directions  :    noticing  this,  Biot 

was  led  by   generalisation  to  the   discovery  that   in  the  case  of  a   biaxal 

crystal  the  ratio    ( -.^—  -v,  1:  sin  <t^  sin  cr.,  is  constant;  it^,  a:,,  being  the 

inclinations  of  the  ray  to  the  optic  axes. 

The  second  law,  combined  with  the  assumption  that  tlic  velocity  of  one 
of  the  rays  is  independent  of  its  direction,  leads  to  a  surface  of  the  fourth 
degree,  tangent  to  a  concentric  sphere  at  the  ends  of  two  diameters,  as  the 
)  ay-surface  corresponding  to  the  second  ray. 

For,  let  /  0  «,  /  0  //,  \  /(  r,  be  direction-cosines  of  the  optic  axes  and  of  the 
second  ray  respectively  (Fig.  Oj  : 

then  cos  crj  =  /  \  +  «  r,  and  cos  n.,  -=  —  I  \  -\-  n  v. 

If  r  be  the  variable  velocity  of  the  second  ray,  and  (/  be  the  constant 
velocity  of  the  first  ray,  it  follows  from  the  above  law  that 


11 

— :,  =  A"  sin  (r^  sin  cr.j, 


where  k  is  a  constant. 


1  Memoirs  dc  VAcad.  dc  VlnstKut  de  France,  1820,  vol.  3,  PP-  --t',  2:i3. 
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Hence  pf^o"   -2)  =(l  +  coso-j)  (1  — cos  o-j)  (1  +  coso-o)  (1  —  cos  o-.^). 
Substituting  tlie  values  of  cos  cti  and  cos  cr.,  and  writing 


X  =  — ,  f.i^=^—,  r  =  — ,  we  have  for  the  conation  of  the 
r  r  r 


second  rav- surface, 


I,  (l-^y!)  =(/.«■  +  ».- +  0  (Ir  +  r.z-f)  (/.r-rc  +  r)  (Lr-vz-r), 

an  equation  of  the  fourth  degree.  Tlic  second  rny  surface  meets  the 
first  ray-surface  (r  =  a)  at  the  intersection  of  the  latter  with  the  four 
planes,  I.v±in±a^  0,  and  these  planes  are  tangent  to  the  sphere  at  lie 
extremities  of  the  optic  axes :  hence  the  two  surfaces  arc  tangent  to  eacli 
other  at  the  same  points, 

The  hislorij  of  the  irnj-siiyface. 
At  the  advent  of  Fresnel,  the  emissive  theory  of  light  still  held  almost 
undisputed  sway  in  the  scientific  world,  notwithstanding  the  interference 
discoveries  which  had  been  made  by  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  many  years 
before.  Convinced  that  the  true  explanation  of  interference  was  furnished 
by  the  undulatory  theory,  Fresnel  devoted  himself  with  ardour  to  its 
theoretical  and  experimental  development,  in  which  he  had  to  sustain 
the  attacks  of  Laplace,  Poisson  and  Biot,  who  were  firm  believers  in  the 
truth  of  the  older  theory.  After  successful  explanation  of  diftVaction  and 
of  the  polarisation-colours  of  thin  plates  on  the  undulatoiy  hypothesis, 
Fresnel  in  1821  attempted  to  solve  the  problem  of  double  refraction. 

Young  had  already  suggested  (12  Jan.  1817)  that  the  vibrations  of  the 
luminiferous  ether  are  motions  transverse  to  the  ray,  and  had  compared 
the  transmission  of  a  ray  of  light  to  the  transmission  of  a  transverse 
vibration  along  a  stretched  cord  :^  Fresnel  himself,  in  conjunction  with 
Arago,  had  shown  experimentally  that  two  ra^-s  polarised  in  perpendicular 
planes  are  incapable  of  mutual  interference,  thus  confirming  the  idea  that 
the  motion  of  the  ether  of  a  plane-polarised  ray  is  wholly  perpendicular  to 
the  direction  of  transmission,  so  long,  at  least,  as  the  medium  is  singly 
refractive. 

Fresnel  therefore  suggested  that  the  dillerencc  of  velocities  of  the  two 
rays  transmissible  in  the  same  direction  in  a  doubly  refractive  medium  may 
be  due  to  dillerenccs  of  elastic  force  evoked  by  equal  displacements  of 
ethereal  particles   indifferent  directions:  the  same  suggestion  Lad  been 

1  ffiwrcfs  Completes  d'A.  Fresnel :  vol.  1,  p.  C34;  Vol.  2,  p.  742. 
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published  by  Young^  iu  1809,  before  the  idea  of  transverse  vibrations 
bad  presented  itself.  Assuming  that  the  ethereal  elasticity,  in  the 
case  of  a  uuiaxal  crystal,  is  the  same  for  all  directions  of  displace- 
ment perpendicular  to  the  optic  axis,  and  different  from  that  evoked  by 
displacements  parallel  to  it,  and  that  the  vibrations  are  always  perpendi- 
cularli/  transverse  to  the  ray^  (an  assumption  he  departed  from  later), 
Fresnel  showed  that  the  vibiation  of  the  ordinary  ray  must  be  perpendicular 
to  its  plane  of  polarisation ;  for  in  this  case  the  vibration,  being  always 
perpendicular  to  the  optic  axis,  evokes  an  elastic  force  of  which  the 
magnitude  is  the  same  whatever  the  direction  of  the  ray.  The  vibration 
of  the  extraordinary  ray  being  likewise  assumed  to  be  perpendicular  both 
to  the  ray  and  its  plane  of  polarisation,  the  elastic  force  evoked  by  it  will 
vary  with  the  direction  of  the  vibration,  and  thus  the  velocity  will  depend 
on  the  inclination  of  the  ray  to  the  optic  axis. 

But  FresneP  soon  saw  that,  if  such  an  explanation  is  true,  neither  of  the 
rays  transmitted  in  a  biaxal  crystal  can  have  a  velocity  independent  of 
the  direction,  for  in  such  a  crystal  there  is  no  direction  such  that  the 
optical  characters  are  the  same  in  all  directions  equally  inclined  to  it. 
Having  submitted  this  inference  to  the  test  of  experiment,  Fresnel 
announced  its  confirmation  iu  September  1821,  thus  completely  upsetting 
the  ideas  which  then  prevailed  as  to  the  forms  and  relations  of  the  two 
ray-surfaces  of  a  biaxal  crystal. 

Further  developing  the  theory,  Fresnel^  showed  (November  19,  1821) 
that  if  the  ethereal  elasticity  be  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  longitudinal  vibrations  of  an  elastic  medium,  a 
surface  such  that  any  radius  vector  represents  the  square  of  the  elastic 
force  evoked  b}'  a  unit-displacement  iu  its  direction  is,  in  the  case  of  a 
uniaxal  crystal,  a  spheroid  (distinct  from  the  spheroidal  ray-surface  itself), 
//  the  double  refraction  is  small.  Conversely,  lines  measured  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  a  diametral  plane  of  the  auxiliary  spheroid,  and  having 
lengths  equal  to  the  maximum  and  minimum  radii  vectores  of  the  section, 
M'ould  (i/iprod-imntelij  represent  the  velocities  with  which  vibrations,  parallel 
to  those  radii  vectores,  would  be  transmitted  along  the  normal  of  the  plane. 

It  then  suggested  itself  to  Fresnel  that  an  ellipsoid  with  three  unequal 
axes  might  be  a  more  general  form  of  this  surface  of  elasticity,  and  that 
the  same  construction  might  hold  for  the  determination  of  the  appro.ri- 
iiKile  velocities  of  the  rays  having  a  given   direction.     The  two  circular 

1  Eistory  of  the  Inductive  Sciences  ;  by  Whewell :   Loiidou,  1857,  vol.  2,  p.  329. 

-  CEuvrcs  Coiii2)lctcs  (VA.  Fresnel:  vol.  2,  p.  281. 

'  Ilml.,  p.  257. 

'  Ibid.,  pp.  -163,  oOl,  300. 
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sections  of  tin  ellipsoid  immediately  account  for  the  existence  of  two 
optic  axes,  for  there  will  ba  only  one  velocity  of  transmission  along  their 
normals:  again,  the  planes  of  polari.-atiou  for  a  given  ray-direction  are  at 
right  angles,  for  the  corresponding  vibrations  are  parallel  to  the  axes  of  the 
diametral  section  perpendicular  to  the  common  direction.  It  remained  to 
discover  whether  the  two  empirical  laws  established  by  Biot  were  geome- 
trically consistent  with  the  form  of  ray-surface  suggested  by  the  above  con- 
struction: and  this  being  found  by  Fresnel  to  be  very  approximately  the 
case,  the  true  form  of  ray-surface  was  at  last  determined. 

In  this  way,  however,  it  presented  itself  as  an  approximatit)n,  true  only 
when  the  double  refraction  is  small :  it  was  not  till  later  (2G  Xov.  1821) 
tliat  the  hypothetical  form  of  the  surface  of  elasticity^  was  changed  from  an 
ellipsoid  to  a  surface  of  the  fourth  degree  :  with  this  hypothesis  the  lay- 
surface  already  obtained  as  an  approximation  appeared  as  the  true  ray- 
surface,  independently  of  the  amount  of  the  double  refraction  of  the 
medium. 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  Fresnel's  discovery  of  the  form  of  the 
ray-surface  for  biaxal  crystals  was  really  arrived  at  by  a  geometrical 
generalisation  of  Huygens's  ray-surface  for  uniaxal  crystals,  and  that  the 
geometrical  relation  used  in  the  generalisation  was  suggested  by  the  con- 
ception of  a  plane-polarised  ray  as  due  to  vibratory  motion  perpendicular 
to  its  direction. 

The  true  nature  of  the  luminifcrous  ether. 

Notwithstanding  the  success  with  which  so  many  optical  properties  have 
been  explained  on  the  hypothesis  that  light  is  a  vibratory  motion  of  an 
clastic  ether  of  which  the  efiective  density  depends  on  the  permeated 
matter,  it  would  be  wrong  to  infer  that  light  is  aclualli/  due  to  such  a 
vibratory  motion.  It  is  conceivable  that  other  hypotheses  may  likewise 
lead  to  similar  results  :  and,  indeed,  any  other  quantities  about  which  the 
same  general  assertions  may  be  made  and  which  obey  the  same  mathe- 
matical laws  will  satisfy  the  equations  and  furnish  other  analogies.  In  fact, 
Prof.  Gibbs-  has  lately  shown  that  the  equations  which  result  from  the  lust 
version  of  the  elastic  theory  have  a  corresponding  electrical  interpretation. 

Again,  according  to  the  late  Prof.  Clerk  Maxwell,  light  maybe  an  electro- 
magnetic disturbance  propagated  according  to  electro-magnetic  laws ; 
and   he    showed   that   the  velocity  of   transmission  of  electro-magnetic 


1  (Kiicrcs  CompVcUs  d'A.  Fre.-^itel :   vol.  2,  p.  338. 
-  I'hil.  Mug.  1883,  ser.  5,  vol.  27,  p.  238. 
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disturbance  in  free  eilier  is  identical  with  that  of  light.  The  recent 
experiments  of  Dr.  Hertz  have  placed  the  undulatory  character  of  electro- 
magnetic radiation  beyond  the  region  of  hypothesis,  and  it  is  now  experi- 
mentally estabhshed  that  electro-magnetic  waves  and  light-waves  differ  only 
in  length;  while  the  wave-length  for  sodium-light  is  -OOOoSO  millimetres, 
the  short  electro-magnetic  waves  produced  by  Dr.  Hertz  had  still  a  length 
of  2  metres.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  that  electro-magnetic  actions  are 
inexplicable  as  mere  vibratory  motion  of  an  elastic  ether :  Prof.  Fitzgerald,^ 
who  has  given  much  thought  to  the  mechanical  representation  of  the  ether, 
points  out  that  "  if  magnetic  forces  arc  analogous  to  the  rotation  of  the 
elements  of  a  wave,  an  ordinary  solid  cannot  be  analogous  to  the  ether, 
because  the  latter  may  have  a  constant  magnetic  force  existing  in  it  for  any 
length  of  time,  while  an  elastic  solid  cannot  have  continuous  rotation 
of  its  elements  in  one  direction  existing  within  it." 

The  educational  diffiadti/. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  it  seems  undesirable;  from  the 
purely  educational  point  of  view,  to  continue  such  a  synthetic  mode  of 
treatment  as  was  adopted  by  Fresnel  in  the  memoir  of  1827.  The 
subject  of  the  optical  properties  of  crystals  is  so  extensive  that  it  is  un- 
satisfactory to  make  all  the  laws  appear  to  depend  upon  an  hjpothesis  of 
the  tittth  of  which  we  are  not  convinced  :  otherwise  it  becomes  necessary 
either  to  keep  the  student  in  ignorance  of  the  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  hypothesis,  or  to  raise  a  feeling  of  distrust  as  to  the  accuracy  of  every 
deduction  therefrom.  It  would  seem  better  to  develop  the  subject  by 
means  of  analogy  and  experiment,  and  to  assign  a  subordinate  importance 
to  the  mechanism  of  the  ether. 

Three  utJicr  jiioilcs  of  (joieralisation. 

In  addition  to  the  method  explained  in  the  last  Chapter,  there  are  at  least 
three  others  by  which  a  generalisation  of  Iluygens's  construction  may 
be  arrived  at.  One  of  them  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  wave- surface  is 
an  envelope. 

If  ^[fJ\  (Fig.  4)  be  normal  to  parallel  tangent  planes  of  the  sphere  and 
spheroid,  and  we  consider  a  section  of  the  surface  by  a  plane  containing  the 

optic  axis  and  the  given  line,  it  follows  that  Of\  =■   ^  ,,  '>  where  OVu  is  pcr- 


1  Natttre,  1890,  vol.  42,  p.  173. 
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pendlcular  to  Of-^,  and  that  Of.,  is  equal  to  OC  or 


OA-OC 


OA 


Hence    the 


lines  O/i,  O/,,  which  represent  the  velocities  of  the  wave-fronts  t\y-i,  fiH ,  are 
inversel.y  proportional  to  the  lines  OB^  and  OA,  or  to  the  axes  of  the 
ellipse  in  which  the  spheroid  is  intersected  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the 
wave-fronts  fi  r-y,  /■>  (j. 

HuYgens's  wave-surface  is  thus  the  envelope  of  the  two  planes  which  are 
parallel  to  the  same  central  section  of  the  spheroid,  and  pass  through 
those  points  on  the  common  central  normal  which  are  distant  from 
the  centre  by  lengths  inversely  proportional  to  the  axes  of  the  section. 
On  generalising  this  result,  by  the  substitution  of  an  ellipsoid  with  three 
unequal   axes    for  the   spheroid,    Fresnel's    wave-surface    is    obtained  : 


Fig.  4. 

this  generalised  construction  is  virtually  identical  with  the  one  cmpluyod 
by  Frcsnel  in  the  memoir  of  1827  ;  the  only  diilcrence  being  that  he 
used  the  inverse  of  the  ellipsoid  instead  of  the  ellipsoid  itself. 

The  two  other  geometrical  constructions,  which  present  themselves  for 
the  geneialisalion  of  Iluygons's  construction,  only  appear  indirectly  :  they 
elepend  on  corresponding  relations  between  the  rays  or  ray-fronts  and  the 
]inl)ir  reciprocal  of  tJie  iiulicati  i.r. 


A(lrii)il(iii(s  (if  the  method  here  siif/fjesled. 

There  are  thus  two  purely  geometrical  processes,  which  (lircctJi/  pre- 
sent themselves  for  trial  as  being  possible  modes  of  representing  the 
optical  characters  of  those  crystals  which  belong  to  a  lower  type  of  general 
svmmetrv  than  the  uniaxal:  both  lead  to  identical  results.     If  we  are 
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compelled  to  select  one  or  other  of  these  processes  foi*  use  as  an  educa- 
tional iustruaient,  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  v.-hich   the  choice  must  fall. 

The  method  based  on  an  envelope  is  so  far  wanting  in  simplicity  that 
Fresnel  himself  gave  no  rigorous  solution  of  the  equations:  this  was  sup- 
plied by  Ampere,  and  it  was  not  till  even  a  decade  later  that  the  less 
complicated  mode  of  elimination,  now  generally  given,  was  invented  by 
Archibald  Smith.  Further,  the  construction  yields  the  wave-surface  in 
such  a  way  that  its  singularities  are  not  obvious,  and  were  only  remarked 
by  Sir  William  Hamilton  several  years  after  Fresnel's  death. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  was  shown  in  Chapter  II,  the  geometrical  basis 
here  advocated  naturally  suggests  itself  as  soon  as  any  attempt  is  made 
to  represent  geometrically  the  observed  optical  properties  of  uniaxal 
crystals :  we  shall  further  show  that  it  readily  furnishes  the  equation  of 
the  ray-surface  without  demanding  any  knowledge  of  the  differential 
calculus  or  any  determination  of  maxima  and  minima ;  that  it  im- 
mediately suggests  all  the  singularities  of  the  ray-surface ;  and  that, 
in  fact,  most  optical  problems  are  reduced  to  a  form  in  which  their  solu- 
tion can  be  effected  by  the  elementary  geometry  of  the  ellipsoid.  We  may 
add  that  the  employment  of  an  additional  ellipsoid,  the  polar  reciprocal  of 
the  first,  is  rendered  unnecessary,  and  a  continual  source  of  confusion  to 
the  student  is  thereby  removed. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Deduction    of   the  Optical   Characters    corresponding  to  an 
ellipsoidal  indicatrix. 

General  Relation. 

The  characters  of  a  raij  of  plane-polarised  homo(jeneous  lujht  transmitted 
within  a  medium  are  indicated  hij  ijeometrical  characters  at  a  correspundinj 
j'oint  on  an  ellipsoid  ;  the  direction  of  the  ra>j  is  that  of  a  diameter  in- 
tersecting perpendicularhj  the  normal  drr.irn  to  the  ellipsoid  at  the  cor- 
responding point  :  the  velocitij  is  inversidij  proportional  to  the  lem/th  of  the 
noimal  intercepted  l»j  the  raij  ;  the  plane  of  polarisation  is  pcrpendieidxr  to 
the  normal. 

It  is  required  to  deduce  the  relations  of  the  optical  characters  for 
dilierciit  directions  in  the  medium. 
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The  order  of  deduction  is  as  follows  : — 

Arts.  1-15  relate  to  raijs  in  general;  Arts.  lG-20,  to  the  pair  of  ra}-- 
directlons  here  termed  bi-radiah;  Arts.  21-10,  to  rdy-frutits  in  general; 
Alts.  41-44,  to  the  pair  of  front-normals  here  termed  bi-njnnals ; 
Arts.  45-52,  to  the  hi-radial  and  In-normal  cones. 

1.    The  construGtion  of  the  ray-surface. 

Let  f(V  +  h'-ij'-  +  c-'r  =  1  be  the  equation  of  the  indicatrix  ;  a,  h,  c 
being  in  descending  order  of  magnitude  :  0  the  centre  of  the  indicatrix  : 
x'  if  z'  the  co-ordinates  of  B,  a  point  on  the  indicatrix  :  XOr  a  line 
intersecting  the  normal  RX  perpendicularly  (Fig.  5). 

According  to  the  above  relation,  the  direction  of  the  ray  corresponding  to 
the  point  7?  of  the  indicatrix  is  given  by  the  line  XOr,  the  vclocitij  of  the 

ray  is  measured  by  ,,-vt  •  the  ^//^(//c  r>;"^/o/^/m7///o»  is  perpendicular  to  LW. 


'ieyx 


TalvC  the  length  Or  equal  to  yry  '■  *-''C  locus  of  the  points  r,  cor- 
responding to  all  positions  of  11  on  the  indicatrix,  will  be  the  raij-surface 
of  the  medium  for  the  given  simple  colour:  since  the  velocity  of  trans- 
mission of  a  ray  of  light  of  that  colour  along  any  radius  vector  of  the 
surface  is  measured  by  the  length  of  the  radius  vector. 

The  propositions  of  the  present  Chapter  are  stated  in  a  form  which  is 
independent  of  any  particular  version  of  the  undulatory  theory  :  it  may 
be  remarked,  however,  that  according  to  the  latest  version  of  the  elastic 
theory,  BX  is  the  direction  of  rihrutioii  for  the  ray  (h-;  according  to 
Fresnel's  version  of  the  elastic  theory  and  the  present  statement  of  the 
electro-magnetic  theory,  the  direction  of  vibration  is  BO} 


i 


1  Pliilos.  Mii'i'i~iii''<  1888,  ser.  5,  vol.  2G,  p.  628 :  FAectr'nity  and  Magnidsm,  by 
J.  Clerk  Maxwell;  Oxford,  1881,  vol.  2,  p.  40-i;  Nature,  1890,  vol.  42,  p.  174. 
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2.  The  symmetry  of  the  fay-surface. 

From  the  mode  of  construction,  it  is  evident  that  the  planes  of  symmetry 
of  the  indicatrix  are  also  planes  of  s^^mmetry  of  the  ray-surface. 

3.  The  sections  of  the  ray-surface    by  the  planes  of  symmetry. 

The  section  of  the  ray-surface  by  each  plane  of  symmetry  consists 
of  a  circle  and  an  ellipse  ;  the  radius  of  the  circle  is  the  inverse  of  that 
axis  of  the  indicatrix  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  section  ; 
the  ellipse  is  similar  and  similarly  situated  to  the  section  of  the  indicatrix 
by  the  same  plane.     This  may  be  proved  as  follows : — 

Let  AOA,  BOB,  COC,  be  the  principal  axes  of  the  indicatrix,  and 

0A=  — »  OB  =  — ,  0C=  — :  it  is  required  to  determine  the  section  of 
a  b  c 

the  ray-surface  by  one  of  the  planes  of  symmetry,  say  AOC  (Fig.  G). 


Fig.  G. 

a.  By  considering  a  series  of  points  in  a  small  ring  surrounding  the 
point  B  on  the  indicatrix,  it  is  seen  that  in  the  limit  the  point  B  itseU 
corresponds,  not  to  one  ray,  but  to  an  infinity  of  rays,  all  lying  in  th^ 
plnno  AOC;  for  the  axis  OB  is  the  normal  of  the  indicatrix  at  B,  and 
intersects  perpendicularly  all  radii  vectores  of  the  indicatrix  which  lie  in  the 
plane  AOC.  Further,  the  length  of  the  normal  at  1)  intercepted  by  each 
of  the  rays  is   OB  :  hence  the  velocity  of  each  ray  corresponding  to  the 

point  J3  is  /r5-or  /',  and  a  circle  of  radius  b,  situated  in  the  plane  AOC, 
(JB 

is  on  the  ray-surface  (Fig  7c) . 
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b.  For  a  point  R  on  the  indicatrix,  lying  in  the  plane  A  OC,  the  normal 
R  Vof  the  indicatrix  lies  in  the  plane  AOC,  and  is  also  normal  at  the  point 
R  to  the  elliptic  section  ACAC :  if  OXr  is  perpendicular  to  RX  and 

Or  =  p^,  Or  is  by  construction  a  radius  vector  of  the  ray-surface  (Fig.  G). 

If  R'  be  a  point  in  which  Or  intersects  the  indicatrix,  OR  and  OR'  are 
conjugate  to  each  other,  for  Or  being  perpendicular  to  RN  is  parallel  to 
the  tangent  of  the  ellipse  at  R:  hence  the  product  OR'-RN,  which 
measures  the  area  of  the  parallelogram  of  which  OR,  OR' ,  arc  adjacent 

sides,  is  constant,  and  equals  the  product  OA'OC  or  -— - 

Hence,  Or  =  ac  OR'. 
The  locus  of  r  is  thus  an  ellipse,  similar  and  similarly  situated  to  the  el- 
lipse A  CAC,  and  having  ac  times  its  linear  dimensions  :  its  semi-axis  in  the 
line  OA  will  thus  be  c,  and  its  semi-axis  in  the  line  00  will  be  a  (Fig.  7c). 
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Fig.  7b. 


Fig.  7c. 


c.  To  any  ray  lying  in  the  plane  AOC  no  other  normal  of  the  indicatrix 
is  perpendicular  :  hence  no  radius  vector  of  the  ray-surface,  other  than 
the  above,  lies  in  the  plane  AOC;  the  circle  s"-l-.i'"^/<"  and  the  ellipse 

— +  —  =1  are  thus  the  only  curves  of  intersection  cf  the  ray-surface  with 

the  plane  AOC  (Fig.  7c). 

d.  Similarly,  the  section  of  the  ray-surface  by  the  plane  of  symmetry 

BOA  is  a  circle  x^-\-i/"=c"  and  an  ellipse  -5+~2"'l  (^''^S-  7a). 

e.  And  the  section  of   the  ray-surface  by   the  plane    of  symmetry 


COB  is  a  circle  >/"-]-z"=cr,  and  an  ellipse  *— +t^==1  (^^&'  7b). 
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/'.  On  consideration  of  the  relative  magnitudes  of  a,  b,  c,  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  one  of  the  planes  of  symmetry  the  circle  falls  wholly  within  the 
ellipse ;  in  another,  the  ellipse  falls  wholly  within  the  circle  ;  in  the  third, 
containing  the  longest  and  shortest  axes  of  the  indicatrix,  the  circle  and 
ellipse  intersect  each  other  in  four  points  lying  at  the  extremities  of  two 
diameters  s,  Sj,  s.,  s.^. 

[/.  For  any  direction  of  ray  lying  in  a  plane  of  symmetry,  there  are 
thus  two  possible  directions  for  the  plane  of  polarisation,  perpendicular  to 
each  other ;  and  in  general  each  plane  of  polarisation  corresponds  to  a 
ditierent  velocity  of  transmission  in  the  given  direction.  For  two  directions 
of  the  ray,  those  of  the  diameters  s^s^,  s.,s.2,  the  two  velocities  are  equal 
(Fig.  7c). 

If  r  0  V  be  the  co-ordinates  of  one  of  the  points  s,  we  have 

-.,  H — r,  =  1  and  .r'  -\-  z'  =  I' :  hence 
x"  z" 


^  ^      C\/(cr  —  b") 


c'-  (n^  —  U')      a"  (b'  —  c')' 
If  \  0  v  be  the  directiou-cosines  of  a  diameter  Os,  the  relation  may  also 
be  written  as 

//•*  —  a"^       b-  —  c- 
The  angle  s^OC  is  given  by  the  relation 

as/{b'-c')  //i_lj' 

//.     In  each  of  the  planes  OBC,  OGA,  OAB,  a  plane-polarised  ray  ia 

thus  transmissible  with  the  velocity  «,  ^,  or  c,  respectively,  whatever  its 

direction  in  the  plane:   hence,  by  the  general  principle  of  undulations, 

the  refraction  of  these  rays  by  a  surface  perpendicular  to  the  symmetral 

r      r     r 
plane  will  be  ordinary,  and  the  index  of  refraction  will  be  — ,  — ,  — ,  respec- 

a      b    r        '^ 

tivcly;    v   being    the    constant   velocity   of    transmission  in    the  other 

medium.     If  o,  /?,  y,  be  the  values  of  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  rays  in 

each  of  the  above  planes,  for  which  the  index  of  refraction  is  independent 

of  the  direction,  we  must  have 

111 
a:b:c=-:  -:-; 
a      fi      y 

u,  ft,  y,  are  termed  the  jn  iiuipal  intliccs  of  rcfrnctiun. 
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4.  Given  the  co-ordinates   x'l/'z'   of  B,  to  find  the  veJocitij  r  of  the 
corresponding  ray  Or, 

The  velocity  of  the  ray   Or  is  measured  by  p^  (Fig.  5)  :  but  BX, 

being  the  normal  of  the  indicatrix  at  the  point  E  and  perpendicular  to  OX, 
by  construction  is  equal  to  the  perpendicular  drawn  from  the  origin  0  to 
the  plane  d\v'x  +  b'\>/'y  +  c^z'z  =  1  which  touches  the  indicatrix  at  E.  If 
p  be  the  length  of  this  perpendicular 

-  =  V(aV-  +  ly  +  c^^"). 

Hence  r-  =  j^^  =-  =  a\c'"-  +  Z>*j/'-  +  ch''^ : 

r  being  the  length  of  that  radius  vector  of  the  ray- surface  wdiich  corresponds 
to  the  point  E  of  the  indicatrix. 

5.  Given  the  co-ordinates  ,v'  y'  z'  of  E,  to  find  the  direction-cosines  of 
the  normal  of  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  the  correspondiny  ray  Or. 

The  plane  of  polarisation,  being  perpendicular  to  the  normal  EN  (Fig. 
5),  is  parallel  to  the  tangent  plane  of  the  indicatrix  at  the  point  E  ;  the 
equation  of  the  tangent  plane  may  be  written  in  the  form 
pa^x'x  -{-py^y'y  ■i-2)ch'z—p. 

Hence  the  direction-cosines  of  the  normal  of  the  plane  of  polarisation 
are 

pa^x',  pb^y',  p^R* ', 

a?x'        b^y'          ch' 
or    ,       -^,       : 

where  r'^=a'^x'"-\-l-^y''^-{-c'^z''^. 

6.  Given  the  co-ordinates  .v'y'z'  of  E,  to  find  the  direction-cosines  of 
the  correspondiny  ray  Or. 

a"  J*'     b''u      cz 
The    direction- cosines    of    EX    (Fig.    5)  being     — ^,   -7-,  — ;-,  and 

x'    y'    z' 
those  of  OE  being   --,  -.  —.  where  /  =  OR,  the  clirection-ccsnics  /(/.•/ 
r     r     r 

of  a  hnc  perpendicular  to  both  EN  and  OE,  and  therefore  to  the  pliuic 
EON  and  all  lines  therein,  arc  given  by  the  equations: — 

/(.«;'+    /,•//'+    /^'=0 

hence 

h  k I 

y'z'  {h^ - c')~z'x'  (c'^-rt-) ~a''y'  (rt'^-i'^)' 
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If  \fi  1'  be  the  direction-cosines  of  any  line  whatsoever  in  the  plane  IlOX, 

Xh+^k-\-vl  =  0 

or  Xy'z'  {b'--c^)  +  ixz'x'{c''-a')-\-vxy{a'^-P)=0. 

Let  the  line  \  //-  v  coincide  with  Or,  in  which  case  it  is  at  right  angles  to 

.  .       .  .  arx'   h-i/'   c"z' 

llX,  of  which  the  aircction-cosmes  are  — ;-,  ~,  --  ;  we  thus  have 

Determining  the  ratios  \:  }x:v  from  the  last  two  equations,  we  get 

\  _  fi V 

A      B~'C 
where 

B  =  tj\v"  «2(a2 - b^)  -    2/'^"  e%b^" - c')  =  y'{r' -  b-), 
C  =  -'u"'b'-{b'~-c-)  -   z\v''a%c''-(/)  =  r.'{r^-c-); 

X         fA  V 

°^  .v' [r^^- a")  ~  y' {!■■'- b-")  ~  z'{r''-c'') 
in  which  r^  =  «V^+i*^'^4-c*^'^,  as  before. 
These  equations  determine  the  direction-cosines  \/(  v  of  the  ray  Or  cor- 
responding to  the  point  x'y'z'  or  7i. 

7.    The  equation  of  the  ray-surface. 

The   co-ordinates   of  r  being  a;^^,  we  have;c=\?",  2/=/^"',  2  =  1''' :    Xfiv 
being  the  direction-cosines  of  the  ray  Or. 

Hence,  substituting  these  values  in  the  last  set  of  equations, 

'^'  y  g 

r^  —  a^      T'  —  b^      r^  —  <? 

"7"  =  "7"  =  "p— 

Each  of  these  fractions  is  equal  to 

a;  y  z 

arx-z h  +  b^V  ~i — T"  +  <;^~  ■^r — o 

i^  —  c^   I      n  y'i._ip.   I         r-  —  c- 


a'^xx'  -{-b'-t/y'  -]-chz' 

But  the  denominator  of  the  last  expression  is  zero  ;   for  by  construction 

X    y    z 
the  line  Or,  of  which  the  direction-cosines  are  — ,  — ,  — ,  is  perpendicular 

r    r    r 

to  Ry,  of  which  the  direction-cosines  are  — ^,  — ,  -7-  (Art.  5). 

Hence  the  numerator  is  also  zero;  for  the  fractions   equivalent   to  the 
expression  are  never  all  of  them  indeterminate,  and  are  never  infinite. 

Thus  1 i  +  r;-^,  +  - — ;,  -  0 : 
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Iliis   is  the    eijuation   of   the    ray-surface,  for  it   expresses  a   rehition 
between  the  co-ordinates  x  >/ z  of  any  point  r  lying  in  it. 
The  e(]^uatiou  may  also  be  written  in  the  form 

or 

v  —  a'      r-  —  O"      r-  —  c- 

8.  Given  X  i-i  V,  the  direction-cosines  of  a  line  of  transmisuon,  lo 
find  ;•,  and  r.^,,  the  velocities  of  the  corrcspondin(j  rays  Ori,  Or,,. 

Substituting  the  values  x=Xr,  y=n^,  z  =  rr  in  the  equation  of  the  ray- 
surface,  we  have 

-' 5 + ^^j-o  +  -7, — ..=0  : 

r-'  —  a'     r'  —  b^     r-'  —  c 

and,  multiplying  out, 

This  buing  a  quadratic  equation  in  r',  there  are  in  general,  for  given 
values  of  \  ju  r,  two  solutions,  say  Ti  and  r^',  and  thus  two  velocities  of 
transmission  in  the  given  direction. 

A  geometrical  solution  is  given  in  Art.  15- 

The  above  equation  may  sometimes  be  conveniently  written  in  the  form 
\"        I       /'.'■^       ,        )■- 

m  171  ~"^' 

f'     ft-       ;■'■*      U^       1-^      c' 

9.  (liven  \  n  )■,  the  directio)i-cusines  of  a  line  of  transuiissioii,  to  /hid 
the  co-ordinates  .v^'  ^/  ;/,  .v.,'  yj  zJ  of  the  points  I\,  II,,  of  the  iiidicatri.r  uhi<h 
correspond  to  the  rays  Or^,  Or.^,  respectively. 

Having  found  ri^  and  r./,  as  indicated  in  the  last  Article,  the  co- 
ordinates .(•/  yi   ^i',  .r./  J/./  c./  are  given  by  the  equatitms  (Art.  6)  :— 

\  It  V  1  r'.-  /' 


and 


loiucmberiu!^  that 


;■,"  —  ""      ''i"  —  Ir     r'-  —  c 


r-i  —  (V     r^  — 1>'^ 


i 


a\i\''  +  lryi'-  +  c-2i'-  =  l, 
and   a-.r.,'- -f  Iry.,'' -\- c'Z.P  =^  1 , 
since  the  points  /I'l,  1!.,  are  on  the  iudicatrix. 
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10.  Tlie  jwints  R^,  11^,  corresponding  to  the  rays  Or^,  Or.,,  transmissible 
along  the  line  Xf-iy,  are  in  a  plane  conjngate  to  that  line. 

Since  the  normals  of  the  inclicatrix  at  B^,  B.,,  are  both  perpendicular  to 
the  line  X  p  v  we  have 

XaW+pb%'  +  yc%'  =  0 
Xa'x.^  +  plry.^  +  vch.^  =  0. 
Heuce  the  points  B^,  B.,,  are  in  the  plane 

Xa'^x  -\-p¥g-\-  v(?z = 0. 
This  is  the  equation  of  a  plane  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  inclicatrix 
and  parallel  to  the  planes  which  touch  the  indicatrix  at  either  of  the  points 
where  the  line  Xp  v  intersects  it. 

It  is  also  obvious  geometrically  that  the  tangent  planes  at  /?i,  By.,,  are 
both  of  them  parallel  to  Or,  and  that  Or  is  therefore  parallel  to  their  line 
of  intersection ;    Or  is  thus  conjugate  to  the  plane  containing  the  points 

And  it  is  geometrically  evident  that  at  all  points  of  the  section  made  by 
the  conjugate  plane  the  tangent  planes  to  the  indicatrix  are  parallel  to,  and 
therefore  their  normals  perpendicular  to,  the  conjugate  line  Xpv:  the 
points  i.'i,  Bn,  are  those  of  the  section  for  which  the  normals  of  the  indica- 
trix are  not  only  perpendicular  to  the  Hne  A  p  v,  but  intersect  it. 

11.  Given  the  direction  of  transmission,  to  find  the  positions  of  the  cor- 
responding points  Bi,  Bo,  in  the  conjugate  plane. 

From  the  last  Article,  it  follows  that  the  tangent  planes  to  the  indica- 
trix at  its  intersection  with  the  conjugate  plane  form  a  tangent  cylinder, 
having  its  axis  parallel  to  the  direction  of  transmission.  Let  UKVhe  the 
curve  of  contact  of  the  cylinder  and  indicatrix  (Fig.  8)  :  B^,  Bo,  are  some- 
where on  the  curve  UKT. 

As  a  line  is  oily  perpendicular  to  its  conjugate  plane  when  it  coincides 
with  an  axis  of  the  indicatrix,  Or,  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  is  in  general 
oblique  to  UKV,  the  conjugate  plane. 

Let  U'K'V,  U"K"V"  be  sections  of  the  cylinder  by  two  planes  per- 
pendicular to  its  axis  ;  they  are  in  general  ellipses  :  let  K"KK'  be  any 
line  on  the  cylinder  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  K"  L",  KL,  K'L',  be  the  normals 
of  the  cylinder  at  the  points  K" ,  K,  K' ,  respectively ;  they  are  evidently 
parallel  to  each  other. 

But  KL  is  also  the  normal  of  the  indicatrix  at  K,  for  the  cylinder  and 
indicatrix  are  tangent  to  each  other  at  that  point :  also  K'L'  Hes  in  the 
plane  U'K'V,  since  that  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  : 
hence  K'L'  is  the  normal  of  the  ellipse  V'K'V  at  the  point  A''. 
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The  line  KL  will  thus  only  intersect  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  when  K'L' 
is  an  axis  of  the  section  U'K'V. 

Hence  the  points  Bi,  7u,  L\,  1\.^,  are  the  four  positions  of  A',  on  the  curve 
VKV,  for  which  the  normal  of  the  indicatrix  intersects  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder:  and  these  four  positions  are  projections,  hy  lines  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  of  the  extremities  of  the  axes  of  its  "  base ;  "  the 
base  being  taken  as  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder. 

In  other  words,  the  points  B^,  B.^,  and  the  normals  B^X^,  B.^X-zy  lie  in  the 
planes  of  sijmmetrii  of  that  tawjcnt  ci/Undcr  of  the  indicatrix  which  has  its 
axis  in  the  common  direction  of  transmission  of  the  rays. 


-->;• 


Fig.  8. 


12.  T/ie  jihiius  uf  polarisntiun  of  l/ie  tivo  rays  Oi\,  0)\,,  trttnanii^sihlc 
aloiifj  the  same  line  are  perpendicular  to  each  other. 

By  the  last  Article,  the  normals  jRjIV,,  B.^Nn,  arc  in  the  planes  of  sym- 
metry of  the  tangent  cylinder  and  at  right  angles  to  its  axis :  hence  the 
planes  of  polarisation,  to  which  the  two  lines  arc  perpendicular,  are  them- 
selves perpendicular  to  each  other. 

The  following  analytical  proof  is  interesting  by  reason  of  the  eUmina- 
tions  : — 

The  normals  of  the  planes  of  polarisation  being  normals  of  the  iiulicatiix 
at  /I'l,  y/o,  their  direction-cosines  arc 

rt-.i'i'    /r//i'    c"Si' 

a\vJ   b'^iu'   c\'  , .     ,     , .   ,    ^ , 

— ~,  -^^—,  -7-,  respectively  (Art.  5)  ; 


r, 


r., 


hence,  if  f/»  bo  the  angle  between  the  planes  of  polarisation, 
cos  ./>-—- {a\v,'x.:  -f  b^^j^j:  -f  c\'z.:). 


i 
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Substituting  the  values  of  x/y/s/,  x.^ij-iZ-l,  from  Article  9,  we  liavc 

7^1  Lor  a^\''  V^i^ c'v'  \ 

cos  <\>  =  -.^--  |(7^2Z:7t^)"(;737i2)  +  (f/IIp)  (r/  -  6'^)  +  (r/  -  c'^)  ( >./  -  6')  \ ' 

Now  rj'-^,  r./,  being  the  roots  of  the  equation  given  in  Article  8,  we  have 

«X   +67i-  +  6•>- 
and  r{r.?=  .....  ,  ,.rY~, — i"^^  • 

hence  ('"i^  — "'")(^2^  — «^)  =  riV.^  —  a?  [r^+r.^)  -\-(i^ 

a^X^  {a?-b''){b^-c-){c'-d-) 

Similarly,       (jf  -  ^-^jf^..^  -  ^/'-   -  -  -:^.; 5vcr7^_r  2  2 . 

,  f    .,       ow    .,       .,^  cV-  {(i'-l'')  {y-c')  (n'^-g-^) 

and  (,v-c-)(,v-c-)  =  -^e^^-'}e}^+^^^+r^i^     ' 

and  0  is  a  right  angle. 

13.  //  /'  be  the  iioint  in  which  Or  intersects  the  indicatri.r,  the  lines 
Op,  Oli^,  OJl.,,  form  a  triad  of  covjugate  diameters  of  the  indicatri.r. 

The  axes  of  the  basal  section  U'K'V  (Fig.  8)  of  the  tangent  cylinder 
of  the  iudicatrix  being  conjugate  to  each  other,  it  follows,  from  the  pro- 
perties of  parallel  projection,  that  the  projections  of  the  axes  on  an}' 
section  of  the  cylinder  are  conjugate  diameters  of  the  curve  of  section: 
hence  the  line  Of)  and  the  lines  OHj^,  0H>  (which  are  the  projections  of 
the  basal  axes  on  the  conjugate  plane  of  (h-),  form  a  triad  of  conjugate 
diameters  of  the  iudicatrix,  each  being  conjugate  to  the  plane  of  the  other 
two. 

This  may  also  be  proved  analytically,  as  follows : — • 

Substituting  the  values  of  .>\'  iji  c/,  x.^'  y^'  z.^',  given  in  Art.  9,  we  find 
that  «-.i'/,c./  +  U'i/i'ij.2' + 0%'^^'= 

I  L.  <  «'^""  +  byi 4.  c'^'  1 

''    '  \  {r^-a^}  {r^-er)  ^  Ov-ir-)  (r.r-lr)  "^  hy-c^  i>V-<^) )  ' 
The  quantity  within  the  brackets  is  zero,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  last 
Article,  or  more  directly  by  subtraction  of  the  equations 
g^A"  b^ij?  c'v'    _ 


arX-  h^ii?  c'-v^ 
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Hence  rtV/.c^' +  ^-/////a' +  t-.^'c,'  =  0;  but  this  is  the  condition  that 
the  Hnes  Oi?i,  Oil,  may  be  parallel  to  the  tangent  planes  at  R,  and  I?i 
respectively  :  as  those  tangent  planes  are  likewise  both  parallel  to  the  line 
Ur,  the  three  lines  form  a  triad  of  conjugate  diameters. 

CoroUarij.  The  normal  of  the  indicatrix  at  the  point  Z?i,  though  it 
intersects  the  line  (h\  only  intersects  the  line,  OjRa  when  X^  coincides  with 
n  (Fig.  14) ;  hence  it  follows  that  if  OBo,  be  a  line  of  ray-transmission, 
7i'i  is  not  one  of  the  corresponding  points  on  the  indicatrix  :  in  general 
the  lines  of  the  conjugate  triad  Op,  (JRi,  OE.,,  are  thus  not  interchangeable 
in  character. 

14.     Given  }\  and  r->,  ihe  velocities  of  two  ray-^  which  are  transmitted  in  the 
same  direction,  to  find  A/x  v,  the  direction-cosines  oj  the  line  of  transmission. 
From  Article  8, 

A'^  ji-  1'-      

"^"T  "^  T      r  ^    1        1  ~  ^' 

A-  //.-  !■- 

y--Y-  +  -r-T  +  T— 1=0- 

r.,"      fi'^        r.2       I?        r./      <? 
Determining  the  ratios  A-  :  /r  :  i'"  from  these  equations,  wc  find  that 

is  equal  to  the  two  corresponding  symmetrical  fractions. 

Each  of  the  fractions  is  equal  to  the  fraction  of  which  the  numerator 
is  the  sum  of  the  three  numerators,  and  the  denominator  the  sum  of 
the  three  denominators. 

The  sum  of  the  numerators  of  the  three  fractions  is  unity:  the  sum  of 
the  denominators  is 

The  coellicients  of  .  .,  and  .,-\-  _  .^  vanish,  and  the  remaining  toim 
may  bo  transformed  into 
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Hcucc        A 


Ir)    [ir      o'j   \c-~  a')' 

V/'-     flV  \c-    ay 


(^ 


0-J  \a-       b- 

1\    /  1         1 

c 


\a^       c^ J  \b-       cy 
There  are  four  corresponding  directions,  namely,  A/^.r,  X/j-v,  A/xr,  X/j.y, 
symmetrical  to  the  principal  planes  of  the  indicatrix. 

15.  Givoi  the  direction  of  a  line  of  trnnsniission,  to  find  the  velocities 
of  the  corresponding  rays. 

If  UW  (Fig.  8)  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  and  W  be 
the  extremity  of  an  axis  of  the  base,  it  follows  from  Article  11  that 
7i  is  a  point  on  the  indicatrix  corresponding  to  a  ray  transmissible  along 

the  axis  of  the  cylinder.     The  corresponding  velocity  being  ^Ty  =  i„  y,,  it 

is  seen  that  the  velocities  of  transmission  are  inversely  proportional  to  the 
axes  of  the  base  of  the  cylinder.     An  analytical  solution  is  given  in  Art.  8. 

16.  The   optic  bi-ra dials  [sccomlari/  cptiv  axes). 

From  Article  15  it  follows  that  if  the  two  velocities  of  transmission  in  a 
given  direction  are  equal,  the  corresponding  tangent  cylinder  has  a  circular 
base.  But  at  evenj  point  K'  (Fig.  8)  on  the  edge  of  the  base  of  such 
a  cylinder,  the  normal  of  the  basal  section  and  therefore  of  the  cylinder, 
and  consequently  also  the  normal  of  the  cylinder  and  therefore  of  the 
indicatrix  at  every  corresponding  point  K  of  the  section  conjugate  to  the 
ray,  intersect  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  perpendicularly,  and  have  the  same 
length  intercepted  between  the  surface  and  the  axis :  hence  every  point  on 
the  conjugate  section  corresponds  to  a  ray  transmissible  with  the  same 
velocity  along  the  axis  of  the  cyhnder :  the  normals  of  the  indicatrix  at 
these  points,  and  therefore  Ihc  planes  of  polarisation,  may  have  any 
azimuth  whatever. 
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That  in  the  plane  A  OC  there  are  two  directions,  and  only  two,  namely 
those  of  the  lines  Os^,  Og.,  (Fig.  7c),  for  which  the  two  velocities  of  trans- 
mission are  equal,  has  already  been  proved  (Art.  3). 

Along  each  of  these  lines  Osi,  Os.,,  rays  can  thus  be  transmitted  having  any 
azimuth  of  plane  of  polarisation  whatever,  and  the  velocity  of  transmission 
is  b  for  all  of  them  :  in  the  case  of  calcite  and  analogous  crystals,  such  pro- 
perties only  belong  to  that  single  direction  which  is  termed  the  optic  axis. 
By  reason  of  this  analogy,  the  directions  Csj,  Os.,,  have  been  likewise 
termed  optic  axes. 

But  not  being  perpendicular  to  the  corresponding  ray-fronts,  they  do 
not  possess  all  the  characters  which  belong  to  the  optic  axis  of  a  uniaxal 
crystal :  from  another  pair  of  directions,  of  which  the  optical  characters 
are  also  such  as  in  the  case  of  a  uniaxal  crystal  only  belong  to  the  optic 
axis,  they  have  been  distinguished  as  Secondanj  Optic  Axes:  and  by  Sir 
William  Hamilton  as  Li)ies  of  Simjle  Funj-Velociti/.'^ 

In  the  case  of  a  biaxal  crystal,  it  is  experimentally  determined  that 
none  of  the  so-called  optic  axes,  primary  or  secondary,  have  directions 
which  pass  permanently  through  the  same  lines  of  crystalline  particles ; 
the  lines  of  particles  through  which  they  pass  difler  with  the  colour  of  the 
light  and  the  temperature  of  the  crystal :  hence  the  so-called  optic  axes 
have  no  material  existence,  and  are  in  no  proper  sense  of  the  word  axes  of 
the  crystal. 

Where  precision  of  thought  and  language  is  necessary,  the  lines  may 
appropriately  be  termed  the  Optic  Bi-radiah,  for  they  are  directions  in 
which  a  line  is  doubly  a  radius  vector  of  the  ray-surface  :  the  term  uni- 
radial  has  already  been  assigned  a  distinct  signification  by  Mac  Cullagh.- 

When  the  indicatrix  is  a  spheroid  at  all  temperatures  of  the  crystal  and 
for  all  colours  of  light,  the  bi-radial  is  found  to  be  an  axis  of  mor- 
phological and  physical  symmetry,  and  an  axis  of  revolution  of  the  ray- 
surface  ;  it  always  passes  through  the  same  line  of  crystalline  particles  : 
such  a  line  may  be  regarded  as  a  true  axis  of  the  crystal. 

17.     There  cannot  he  more  than  one  pair  of  optic  Id-radials. 

It  has  already  been  proved  that  Os^,  Os.,,  are  the  only  directions  for 
which  the  velocities  of  the  rays  transmissible  along  the  same  line,  lying 
in  a  plane  of  symmetry  of  the  indicatrix,  arc  equal :  it  remains  to  prove 
that  there  are  no  other  bi-radials  in  any  direction  whatever. 

1  Trans.  Pauj.  Irish  Acad.  :  1837,  vol.  17,  p.  132. 
■i  Ibid. :  1839,  vol.  18,  p.  10. 
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From  Article  8  it  is  seen  that  the  velocitj-  of  transmission  /•  is  connected 
with  the  vakies  oi  \  ^  r  by  the  equation 
a^K^        by        c'>' 


2+3-^+.:^— .  =  0; 


r'^  —  a'^~  r'^  —  U^ 
whence 

aV  (r=^  -  b'^)  (r^  -  r)  +  by  (r^  _  o^)  (>■'-  -  a^)  +  cV'  (/-  -  fr)  (r'  -b^)  =  0. 
Since  <7,  b,  c  are  in  descending  order  of  magnitude,  the  expression  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  last  equation  is  positive,   and  therefore  cannot  be 
zero,  if  r  has  any  value  greater  than  a  or  less  than  c  :  hence  no  velocity 
of  transmitted  ray  can  be  greater  than  a  or  less  than  c. 

Further,  if  fi  is  distinct  from  zero,  the  above  expression  is  necessarily 
negative  when  r  =  b;  hence  it  changes  sign  and  passes  through  a  zero 
value  as  r  decreases  from  a  to  b,  and  again  as  r  decreases  from  b  to  c. 
If  /.i  is  distinct  from  zero,  the  two  values  of  /-  which  satisfy  the  above 
equation  are  thus  unequal. 

Hence  the  bi-radials  can  only  lie  in  the  plane  AOC. 

That  in  the  plane  AOC  there  are  only  two  such  lines  may  also  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  for  any  direction  lying  in  this  plane  one  velocity  of 
transmission  is   always  b  :  when  the  two  velocities  are  equal  Ihe  second 

velocity  must  also  be  b  :  hence  if  S  is  a  point  on  the  curve  A(\'iC  such 
that  the  perpendicular  to  the  ladius  vector  conjugate  to  <  >S  is  equal  to 
OB,  the  points  *S'  correspond  to  directions  (>s  of  single  ray-velocity:  there 
are  four  such  points  lying  at  the  extremities  of  two  diameters. 

The  directions  Os  may  also  be  readily  found  from  the  above  general 
equation  :  for  all  rays  lying  in  the  plane  A  OC,  j.i  is  zero,  and  the  general 
relation  becomes 


» -  —  a''    r-  —  c 

hence,  the  rays  in  this  plane  for  which  the  two  velocities  of  transmission 
are  both  equal  to  b  are  given  b}-  the  equation 

d'X'        c-v~ 

which  is  identical  with  the  equation  given  in  Article  3. 

18.      Equiaion  of  the  planes  con jiujn I e  to  the  oplir  bi-radia/s. 

The  equation  of  a  plane  conjugate  to  a  line  X  ^/  i-    is 
crxX  +  b'!Ji.i  +  chv  =  0. 
For  the  bi-radials,  /:<=0  and 
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Hence  llieir  coijjugate  planes  are  given  by  lliG  equation 

19,  The  direction  of  a  line  Or  being  defined  by  its  inclinations  o-j,  cr.^, 
to  the  hi-radiuls  Os^,  0$.^,  to  find  the  planes  of  polaiisation  of  the  tiio 
ra!,s  irhich  can  he  transmitted  along  it. 

Let  [sjj,  [sjl,  [/•]  (Fig.  9)  be  the  sections  of  the  indicatrix  which  are 
conjugate  to  the  lines  Os^,  Os.>,  Or  respectively,  and  let  Dj,  D.,,  be  two 
adjacent  points  of  intersection  of   [/■]  with  [s{]  and  [s.,]. 

T\  being  common  to  the  sections  [r]  and  [s^  ,  the  tangent  plane  of  the 
indicatiix  at  Pj  is  parallel  to  both  Or  and  Os^,  and  therefore  to  the  plane 
Orsi  containing  them.  Similarly  the  tangent  plane  of  the  indicatrix  at 
Po  is  parallel  to  the  plane  Ors.>. 


Fig.  '.i. 

Also,  all  planes  tangent  to  the  indicatiix  at  points  on  the  sections  [sj 
and  [.So]  are  equidistant  from  the  origin  (Art.  16)  :  hence  the  tangent 
planes  of  the  indicatrix  at  Dj  and  7>,  arc  equidistant  from  the  line  Or,  and 
are  therefore  equally  inclined  to  the  planes  of  polarisation,  for  the  latter 
are  the  planes  of  symmetry  of  the  elliptic  cylinder  which  touches  the 
ellipsoid  in  the  section  [rj  (Art.  12). 

Hence  the  planes  of  polarisation  of  the  two  rays  transmissible  in  the 
direction  Or  are  the  internal  and  external  bisectors  of  the  angle  between 
the  planes  Ors^,  Ors.,. 

This  is  the  first  of  the  empirical  laws  of  Biot  (page  25). 
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20.  The  direction  of  a  line  Or  heinrj  defined  In/  its  inclinations  o-j,  o-.^, 
to  the  hi-radinls  Os^,  Os,,  to  find  the  velocities  of  the  Ino  rays  nhich  can 
be  transmitted  along  it. 

If  Vi,  r.^,  be  the  respective  velocities,  it  follows  from  the  quadratic 
equation  of  Art.  8  that 

r^'r/      b'^c'^     c'^ir     d^U^ 
where  \  /x  v  are  the  direction-cosines  of  Or. 

It  is  necessary  to  express  \  f.iv  m  terms  of  the  angles  cti,  cto,  and  to  sub- 
stitute their  values  in  the  above  expressions. 

Let  /  0  ??,  ^  0  n  be  the   direction- cosines  of  Os^,  Os..  respectively,  then 
coso-j  =  l\-\-ni',  cos  0-0=  —  l\-\-nv; 

and  2l\  =  cos  crj  —  cos  a-.,,  2nv  =  cos  wi  -\-  cos  cr^. 

Also  (from  Art.  3) 

a'^     C"  ft-     (•■- 

Substituting  1  —  \'  —  v"  for  f^f  in  the  expression  for  —  H — >  ^'^  get 

1,1        11      ^,/l      1\  /I     1\ 

-2 +-  =  -+- -^-    --7.    +1'-    7:; — -J 
Ti      r.2       ft-     c-  \a-     IrJ  W     c-l 

1,1      /I      1\ 

_i   1   /I   i\ 

— -A — ;+  I "", — ;    cos  (Tj  cos  (t.,. 
a-     c-      yr     cv 

Similarly, 

j-i^r/     ft^c-^      e-  V'r     ^7      ft-  \/r     rV 
^_1__/1_1\    /i-X'^     Jt^n 
a^f^      \rt'^     c'V  \  6-2  ~  a-*  / 

_  1  _  /I  _  1\    r(cos  o-j  — cos  0-2)2 _  (cos  o-j+cos  cr^)-"] 
a^c^     \(r     c'J    L  4c'^  4rt''^  J 

4        4     ,  /I      1\-        .,  o     X      ^  /I       1\ 

•.V  =  «^?+U"?j    iC0S-,.,  +  C0S--r,)  +  2  (^^^.-  -j  COS.,  COS<r,. 


and 
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Hence 

ri      r.rj       \)Y     r.fj       lyr.^^ 

=    — ;  I  sin-(TiSin-cr.,, 

\a~     C-) 

or    ^  —  -  =  + 1  —  —  _    s:n  fr,sin  cr.,. 
1\-     r.r         \o-     &) 

If  i\  be  the  larger  velocity,  we  thus  have 

1       1      /I       1\  . 

=  I  — sm  cr^sin  cTo. 

r^~     r.?     \a-     c'-) 

This  is  the  second  of  the  empirical  laws  of  Biot  fpngc  25). 
From  the  above  we  find  that 

2       1      1       /I      1\       ^ 

72=-:+-+     - — ^   COS(cri-o-o) 

2      11/1      V 
whence 


2      1       1       /I      1\       , 

;t,  =  -+-+    - — ^  cos(o-i  +  o-,): 
*^>       a-     c-       vr     cy 


„--  cos-  _L^  -  +  -.,  sur  — ^^ 
ly    a-  2  (-  ^ 

1  1  ,  o-i+tr.,  ,1  •  o  fTi  +  fr^ 
_  =  _  cos-  -iJ -r  +  ,  snr  ^  - '  . 
y./     rt'^  2         0-  2 

21.  I7/e  ray-front  co) responding  to  the  rmj  Or  is  itcr2)cn(liLular  to  the 
h-ansrcrse plane  IlNOr,  and  intersects   that  plane  in  a  line  imrallcl  to  OB. 

Geometrical  Proof. 

(a.)  As  usual,  let  77  (Fig.  10)  be  the  point  of  the  indicatrix  corres- 
ponding to  the  ray  Or,  and  11 X  be  the  normal  of  the  indicatrix  at  7i':  and 
let  RDEX  be  a  plane  perpendicular  1o  the  plane  llXOr  ;  it  will  intersect 
the  indicatrix  in  an  ellipse.  Let  7)  be  a  point  on  this  ellipse  distant  from 
11  by  an  arc  which  is  a  small  quantity  of  the  first  order:  to  this  order  of 
small  quantities  the  normal  of  the  ellipse  at  D  is  the  normal  of  the 
indicatrix  at  that  point:  if  OE  be  drawn  to  intersect  DK  perpendicularly, 
the  line  EX  is,  to  the  first  order  of  small  quantities,  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  EXOr  and  parallel  to  7)7i',  and  7>7'-'  is  equal  to  EX.  Hence,  if  Od 
be  the  ray  corresponding  to  the  point  D  of  the   indicatrix,  the  plane  Ord 

is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  EXOr,  and  Od^-jjj.  by  construction  =  jr^ 
=  Or.     Hence  the  line  rd  is  also  perpendicular  to  the  plane  EXOr. 


TME  r..\Y-Fr;oxT  corkfspondixi;  to  a  givkn  i:av. 


i) 


But  R  anil  D  being  adjacent  points  on  the  indicatrix,  r  and  (/  ave  adjacent 
points  on  tbc  ray-surface,  and  the  line  rd  is  thus  tangent  to  the  rav- 
surface  at  r. 

The  tangent  plane  to  the  ray-surface  at  r  is  the  plane  of  the  ray-front 
corresponding  to  the  ray  Or  :  it  must  pass  througli  all  lines  tangent  to 
tlie  ray-surface  at  r,  and  thus  through  the  line  rtl,  and  be  perpendi- 
cular therefore  to  the  plane  HXOr, 


Ftg.  10. 


(Ij.)  Tho  plane  UXOr  (Fig.  11)  also  \\\\l  intersect  the  indicatrix  in 
an  ellipse  :  let  6^  be  a  point  on  this  ellipse  distant  from  R  b}'  an  arc 
which  is  a  small  quantity  of  the  first  order  :  to  this  order  of  small  quanti- 
ties frfl,  the  normal  of  the  ellipse  at  G,  is  also  the  normal  of  the  indicatrix 

at  that  point.     Hence  if  !if>H   be  perpendicular  to  GH  and  "{J-Trn, 

(hj  is  the  direction  of  the  ray  corresponding  to  the  point  G,  and  ^  is  a 
point  on  the  ray- surface  :  in  the  same  way  as  before  it  follows  that  rrj  is 
a  tangent  line  of  the  ray-surface,  and  is  thus  the  intersection  of  the 
tangent  plane  at  r  with  the  plane  EXOr. 

Let  Or,  Oij,  intersect  the  ellipse  in  the  points  IV ,  G',  respectively  :  then 
Oil'  and  OG'  are  respectively  conjugate  to  OE  and  <JG,  being  perpen- 
dicular to  11 X  and  GH,  and  therefore  parallel  to  the  tangents  at  11  and  G  : 
the  area  of  a  parallelogram  of  which  the  adjacent  sides  are  conjugate 
radii  vectorcs  is  constant ;  hence 

nX-OTl'  =  Gll-nG'. 
Also,  by  construction, 

,,„      1        ,„      1 

hence  Or:  0R'  =  O,i:  OG', 
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and  the  line  rc]  is  therefore  parallel  to  the  tangent  of  the  ellipse  at  7?', 
and  consequently  to  the  line  OU  which  is  conjugate  to  Uli' . 

Hence  the  ray-front  corresponding  to  the  ray  Or  intersects  the  trans- 
Terse  plane  BNOr  perpendicularly  in  a  line  parallel  to  07?. 

The  diametral  line  Of,  perpendicular  to  (Jli  and  lying  in  the  plane  IlSOr, 
is  therefore  normal  to  the  ray-front  corresponding  to  the  ray  Or  (Fig.  12). 


Fig.  11. 


Anabjtical  Proof. 

The  following  is  interesting  to  the  mathematical  student,  by  reason  of 
the  eliminations: — 

From  Article  7  we  have 

X  y  z 

~  1 


hence 


A.x 


_r-'-l?      .        ^ 
'       r-—b-'  "  ~  ~ 


r^—c^ 


(1). 


V 


T — a- 
Remembering  that 
a? 
,-^.  +  ^2  +  :p^^  1  (Art.  7), 

we  have  x.v' -\-ipf -\.--J  =  .-/.  (2^ 

Also  «V.f'  +  ^^%'  +  (:2c.;'    ^o(Art.  7).  (3). 

It  is  thug  required  to  determine  the  tangent  plane  at  a  point  xyz  of  the 

ray-surface  in  terms  of  the  co-ordinates  .r'//'c',  which  are  connected  by  the 

above  equations  and  also  by  the  relation 

aVHZ'y^  +  rV^    ==1.  (4). 
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(5). 


Forming  the  differential  of  each  of  the  ec^uations  (1),  we  have 

(r-'-a^)b.r'  +  2r.r'br  =  Ab.r+.vbA 
{r^-P}bij'  +2  r>/br  =  Abu  +  yhA 
(,.2 _ (.2J^s :'  +  2  rz'br  =  Abz  +  :5 ^ 

Multiply  these  equations  by  ar.c' ,  b^y',  c^z',  respectively,  and  add:  the 
quantity  bA  is  thus  eliminated,  for  its  coefficient  (r.i:L-'-\-lri/i/'  -\-c'^zz' 
vanishes  by  relation  (3) ;  we  then  have 

(,•■2  _  ,y-2)«2  rVS.f'  +  (r-  -  l')bybi/'  +  (r  -  t-)r  :'§;'  +  2rcV  = 
A  {a'.c'b.c  +  b'l/'Sij  +  ( -:'(5:). 
Remembering  that  rr.r'b.r'  +  !r!/'bt/'  -{-r^'b^.'  =  0,  owing  to  relation  (4), 
we  have 

-  {a\r'8x'  +  b'l/dij'  +  f*:'8:')  +  2r8r  =  .J((r.r'rt  r  +  i-.v'oy  +  ch'St). 

But  by  Article  4 

whence  «^c'^.c'  +  ////'c^//'  +  t'c'tSc'  =^  rbr. 

Substituting  this  value  in  the  preceding  equation,  we  have 

rbr  =  ./(a-.r't^r +  //-_// t\y  +  r-.'c^:) 

or 

(r  _  Aa''x')bx  +  0/-  -4i=//')tS,/  +  (r_  .^6":')c^:  =  0. 

If  /  in  n  be  the  direction-cosines  of  Of,  the  perpendicular  to  the  tangent 

plane  of  the  ray-surface  at  .c  //  :,  we  must  have 

h\r  +  mSij  +  nS:  =  0,  whence 

i ^ ^.      _        ^        .  (Q^ 

x  —  Aa\v'       y—AWij'       z  —  Acr:''  ^    '' 

{(I.)     Each  of  these  quantities  is  equal  to 
Li'  +  nuj'+m' 


xx'  -  Adiv'^^+yy' -  Ab-i/'''  +  -.'  -  Ac'z'- 
Ix'  -{-my'  -\-nz' 

The  denominator  of  this  expression  is  zero,  by  relation  (2);  hence  the 
numerator  /,(■'  + »'//'  +  »:'  is  also  zero,  for  the  three  equivalent  fractious  are 
never  all  of  them  indeterminate,  and  are  none  of  them  infinite. 

From  the  relation  I.r' -{-my' -\-iiz'  =  0,  (7). 

it  follows  that  Of  is  perpendicular  to  OH. 

{b.)  Also,  multiplying  both  numerator  and  denommator  of  each  of  the 
fractions  (G)  by  y'z\U'-c-),  z'x'{c"-a-),  x'y'{a^-b-),  respectively,  we  find 
that  each  of  them  is  equal  to 

h/'z'  {!/-  -  C-)  -f  mz'x'  (c3  -  gS)  +  nx't/'  (a-  - 1-) 

y'z'  (/>-i  -  c^)  (z  -  Aa\v)-{-z:v'  [i^  -  a^)  (y  -  Ab'^i/')  +  a;>'  {a^-  -  V-)  (z  -  Ac"-:) " 
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On  expanding  the  denominator,  it  will  be  found  that  the  terms  involving 
A  mutually  destroy  each  other,  owing  to  the  identity 

a"{lr  -  C-)  +  h~{c'  -  cr)  +  c\a^  -  h')  =  0 : 
the  denominator  thus  reduces  to 

owing  to  the  equations  (1). 

When  multiplied  out,  this  term  is  likewise  found  to  be  zero. 

Hence  the  numerator  of  the  above  expression  is  also  zero,  and  we  have 
the  relation 

hj'z'{b"  —  C-)  +  OTc'.r'(c-  —  a^)  +  n.v'ij'{a-  —  h-)  =  0.     (8). 

But  this  is  the  condition  (Art.  6)  that  the  line  0/  may  lie  in  the  plane 
RON:  hence  the  front-normal  0/lies  in  the  plane  RXOr  and  is  perpen- 
dicular to  OFi. 

Corollari/  1.  The  inclination  of  a  ray  Or  to  its  front-normal  Of  is  the 
same  as  the  inclination  of  the  normal  RN  to  the  radius  vector  RO  at 
the  corresponding  point  ii  of  the  indicatrix  (Fig.  12). 

Corollary  2.  If  a  ray  coincides  with  the  central  normal  to  its  ray- 
front,  its  direction  is  perpendicular  to  an  axis  of  the  indicatrix. 

Corollarij  3.  If  the  ray  Or  lies  in  one  of  the  symmetral  planes  of 
the  indicatrix,  the  intersection  of  the  corresponding  ray-front  with  the 
symmetral  plane  is  parallel  to  the  line  OR,  which  is  conjugate  to  the 
line  <h-.  But  if  P  is  any  point  on  an  ellipse  and  Q,  Q,  arc  the  extremities 
of  a  diameter,  the  lines  PQ,  PQ,  are  parallel  to  a  pair  of  conjugate  dia- 
meters. Hence,  if  P,  Q,  Q,  lie  in  a  symmetral  plane  of  the  indicatrix, 
and  PQ  represents  the  direction  of  a  ray,  the  corresponding  ray-front  is 
a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  symmetral  plane,  and  intersects  the  latter 
in  a  line  parallel  to  PQ. 

22.  For  the  ray  (>r,  the  plane  of  polarisation  is  perpendicular  to  the 
plane   containiny  Or  and  Of  the  normal  of  the  corrcspondiny  ray-front. 

This  follows  at  once  from  the  last  Article,  for  PX,  the  normal  of 
the  plane  of  polarisation  of  tlio  ray,  lies  in  tlu>  plane  /.'AOr  wliich  has 
been  shown  to  contain  the  line   Of. 

In  other  words,  the  plane  C);/is  the  tranverse  plane  for  the  ray  Or. 

23.  For  the  ray  Or,  corn'spondiny  to  the  paint  J!,  the  resolved 
velocity  aloiiy  the  norni'd  to  the  ray-front  is  measured  by  the  inverse  of  OR. 

If   (f  (Fig.  12)  be  perpendicular  to  OPi  and  in  the  plane  RXOr,  and 
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the  angle  rfO  be  a  right  angle,  then,  by  Article  21,  /  is  the  foot  of 
the  perpendicular  dravi-n  from  O  to  the  tangent  plane  of  the  ray-surface 
at  r,  and  Of  is  the  resolved  velocity  of  the  ray  Or  along  the  normal  to 
the  corresponding  front. 

But  Or,  Of,  are  by  construction  perpendicular  respectively  to  7i'.Y  and 

PiO  :  hence  the  triangles  rfO,  ONll,  are  similar,  and  770=7/- 


OE    Or 


Also,  by  construction,  7tA'=v- ;    hence    Of=^Yh' 

Or  OR 


Fig.  12. 

24.  The  Hue  OR  is  ahcays  a  nonnal  of  the  curve  in  uhich  the  indica- 
trix  is  intersected  Inj  a  central  plane  parallel  to  that  ray-front  u'hich  cor- 
responds to  the  ray  Or :  in  the  (general  case,  OR  is  an  axis  of  the  curve. 

RN  (Fig.  12)  being  the  normal  of  the  indicatrix  at  R,  any  line  per- 
pendicular to  RX  and  to  the  plane  RXOr  is  tangent  both  to  the  in- 
dicatrix, and  to  the  section  of  the  indicatrix  made  by  any  plane  which  is 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  RNOr  at  the  point  R;  it  is  thus  tangent  to  the 
particular  section  made  by  that  plane  of  the  scries  which  passes  through  (K 
Of  this  section  ORi.  is  a  central  radius  vector  :  hence  the  tangent  at  R  to  the 
section  is  at  right  angles  to  a  central  radius  vector. 

The  section  being  in  general  an  ellipse,  R  is  in  such  case  the  extremity 
of  an  axis  of  the  section. 

Hence  it  is  seen  that  the  ray- surface  is  the  envelope  of  planes 
which  are  distant  from  a  parallel  central  section  of  the  indicatrix  by  the 
inverse  lengths  of  the  semi-axes  of  the  latter  curve  :  which  is  virtually 
Frcsncl's  geometrical  construction  of  the  surface. 

Conversely, 
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25.  //  on  is  a  central  normal  [and  there/ore  in  general  an  axis)  of 
the  curve  in  which  the  vulicatrix  is  intersected  by  a  plane  parallel  to  a  fjiven 
direction  of  ray -front,  the  plane  through  OR  normal  to  the  direction  of  the 
ray-front  contains  the  ray  Or,  which  corresponds  to  the  point  R,  and  also 
the  line  RX,  which  is  the  normal  of  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  the  ray. 

The  radius  vector  OR  (Fig.  12)  being  a  central  normal  of  the  curve 
of  intersection,  aline  perpendicular  to  07?  and  lying  in  the  plane  parallel 
to  the  ray-front,  is  a  tangent  to  the  curve  of  intersection  at  R  :  hence 
R^  the  normal  of  the  indicatrix  at  R  must  lie  somewhere  or  other  in  the 
plane  ROf  perpendicular  to  this  line. 

And  the  ray  Or  must  lie  in  the  same  plane. 


Fig.  13. 


26.  The  two  rays  corresponding  to  a  given  direction 
of  front-normal. 

Hence  if  only  the  direction  of  a  ray-front  be  given,  there  are  in  general 
two  corresponding  positions  of  the  ray-front,  or,  in  other  words,  of  tangent 
planes  to  the  ray- surface :  and  for  each  there  is  a  corresponding  ray  (Fig.  13). 
The  rays  lie  each  of  them  in  a  plane  containing  the  central  normal  Of  and 
one  of  the  axes  OR,  OT,  of  the  section  of  the  indicatrix  by  a  plane  parallel 
to  the  ray-front  ;  they  are  thus  in  two  perpendicular  planes  which  inter- 
sect in  the  line  ( [f :  the  corresponding  velocities  resolved  along  the  given 

front-normal  are  measured  by  -Tjp  and  ^,  respectively  :  the  normal  of  the 

plane  of  polarisation  is  parallel  to  RN  for  the  ray  Or,  and  to  2\V'  for  the 
ray  Ot.     The  directions  of  vibration  at  points  of  the  respective  rays,  ac- 
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cording  to   the  latest  version   of  the  elastic   theory  (Art.   1),  are  thus 
indicated  by  the  shading  in  Figure  13. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  planes  of  polarisation  of  the  rays  Or,  Ot, 
though  perpendicular  to  the  normals  RX,  TN',  are  not  perpendicular  to 
each  other  ;  for  it  is  the  lines  BO,  TO,  not  the  lines  RX,  TX',  which  are 
at  right  angles  :  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  cosine  of  the  angle  between  the 
planes  is  equal  to  sin /Or  sin  fOi.  Hence  only  the  transverse  planes,  not 
the  planes  of  polarisation  of  the  two  rays,  are  perpendicular  to  each  other. 

27.  The  two  front- normals  corresponding-  to  a  given 
direction  of  ray. 

Similarly,  if  only  the  direction  of  a  ran  ^^  gi^cn,  there  are  in  general 
two  corresponding  ^os<7w?is  and  directions  of  the  ray-front,  and  two  coiTes- 
ponding  rays  (Fig.  14).     The  front-normals  lie  each  of  them  in  a  plane 


containing  the  ray-direction  and  one  of  the  lines  OR^,  OR^ ;  they  arc  thus  in 
two  perpendicular  planes  which  intersect  in  the  line  Or:  the  correspond- 
ing ray-velocities  are  measured  by  ttv' ,  ypv  '  ^'^spectively  :   the  normal 

of  the  plane  of  polarisation  is  parallel  to  RiX^  for  the  ray  Or^,  and  to 
Iii^'o  for  the  ray  Or.,.  The  directions  of  vibration  at  points  of  the  re- 
spective rays,  according  to  the  latest  version  of  the  elastic  theory  (Art. 
1),  are  thus  indicated  by  the  shading  in  Figure  14. 

28.     Given  the  co-ordinatis  x'y'z'  of  R,  to  find  0,  the  angle  hriireen 
the  concsjmndiuf/  ray  Or  and  ilsfront-nonnal  Of. 

Or,  of,  being  perpendicular  ioRX,  RO,  respectively  (Fig.  12), 

nx      1 

cos  0  —  cos  j< >/  =■  cos  A  /i ()  =  - —  =       • 
•^  RU        rr" 
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liLiico   tciir J  =  ;  ■-/•'-  —  1 

29.  Gircn  the  direciioii-cosincs  X  ji  v  of  a  line  of  Irau.sinmion,  to  find 
0,  the  angle  heiwecn  the  correspondina  raij  Or  and  its  front-normal  (f. 

Find  ;v.  ^-/j  (Art.  8),  ami  then  .ri'.yi':i',  .v-J U-i  <i' >  the  co-ordinaies  of  the 
poiuts  ii\,  11.,  (Art.  9 )  ;  also  r/"  =  d\''^  +  !/i'^  +  ^i'^  and  r/'-  = ,)%'-+  //o''^+  c^"'^  ; 
I'mall}'  we  have  sec  6*1  =  ^i^'i'  ;  sec  0,==  rj-J. 

30.  Jj  a  raji  lies,  in  a  {/ictit  a.rial  plane  of  the  indicatri.i;  tojind  the 
divedims  for  ichich  thj  i:icUn(itii)ii  i)  to  the  front-normal  is  a  in'i.rimu)n. 

First  jjiethod. 

Let  the  given  axial  plane  be  AOC.  Each  direction  of  transmission 
lying  in  this  plane  corresponds  to  two  points  It',,  IL,  on  the  indicatrix  :  one 
of  these,  I!,,  ahvays  coincides  with  B,  and  the  corresponding  ray  coincides 
with  its  front-normal;  the  other,  Hi,  is  in  the  plane  AOC,  and  the  corres- 
ponding ray  coincides  with  its  front-normal  only  when  lii  is  at  .•/,  .-/,  C,  or  C. 

If  ./•'  0  i'  be  the  co-ordinates  of  i/j,  tan  6=(r  — «")  :'.c'  (Art.  28). 

llcncc,  writing  (rz'-^  =  1  —(r.c'\  we  have 


tan'fi 


---)    (1-aV^    cr.r-= )     ,l-rr.r--^W 


For  a  maximum  value  of  0,  «".(■'-=  \  =<■'-:'-. 

'>r  being  parallel  to  (he  tangent  of  ihe  indicatrix  at  7.',, 

''•'■'  I' 

tan  ri>A  —  -         =±- 

6- :  c 

or  (h-  is  parallel  to  AC  or  AC,  when  the  incHnation  to  the 
front-normal  is  a  maximum. 

Seei'Ud  uirtliod. 

From  Article  21,  Corollary  u,  if  /'  is  a  point  on  the  indicatrix  lying 
in  the  symmetral  plane  AOC,  and  PA  represents  the  direction  of  a  ray 
Itclonging  to  the  elliptic  section,  the  corresponding  ray-front  is  jiorpen- 
dicalar  to  the  plane  A' >C  and  intersects  it  in  a  Hne  parallel  to  I'A  ;  hence 
the  angle  Al'A  is  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  ray  to  its  front  ;  (he 
interior  angle  i^  ;i  niinimum  when  i' coincides  wilh  C  or  C. 
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31.     ]f  a   I  ay  lies  in  a  given  a.vial  2^1(1!'' o  of  the  indica'rlx,  to  find  the 
via.riiniim  inclination   rf  the  ray  to  its  front-normal. 

Fi.'sl  iiiclhod. 

Taking  AOC  for  the  given  axial  plane,  as  in  the  preceding  Article,  \vc 
have,  mIicu  «".(.■'-  =  -^-, 


and  cot  0  =  tau  2  AC<f,  or  0=--  2  A  CO. 

2 

Hence  the  maximum  or  minimum  angle  which  a  ray  lying  in  the  axial 
plane  AOC  can  make  with  its  front  is  given  by  the  angle  AC  A. 

Second  method. 

This  result  is  also  manifest  from  the  fact  that  when  the  ray  (Jr  is  paral- 
lel to  AC,  the  conjugate  diameter  Olli,  and  therefore  also  the  ray-front,  is 
parallel  to  CA  ;  as  in  the  second  proof  given  in  Art.  30. 

32.  Given  the  co-ordinates  x'tfz'  of  Tl,  to  Jind  the  direction-cosines  I  di  n 
of  the  nornuil  Of  to  the  correspondimj  roy-front. 

For  any  line  /  in  n  in  the  plane  ItXOr,  as  already  proved  in  Article  6, 
we  have  the  equation 

hf-.'[h''  -  6-)  +  m^x'ijr  -  a-)  +  ».'■>'(«■•'  -  ^')=0. 
If  the  line  I  in  n    is  likewise  perpendicular  to  OB,  of  which  the   direc- 

tion-cosmes  are    ,-    -^ —,  ^-chiixe  ^\&o 
r     r     r 

l.r'  +  nif  +  in'=0. 
From  these  equations  the  ratios  I :  in  :  n  are  found  to  be  : — 

I       VI       n 
D~  E  ~  F 
whore 

D=.i' :'- (c-  —  (r)  —  d-' f  -  [a^  —  b-)  =  .v'{l  —  err'-), 
t:=f.^^  ia'-U^-f,'-^  i^-c')  =y'il-bh-% 

F=^'y"il^-c')-z'.c''(f-a')  =  z'{l-c'r''); 

whence 

I  m  n 


.r'  ( I  -  ,n '-)    //'  ( 1  -  /r/-'- )     :'  ( 1  -  r/-'") 
where  r'-=(>Ii-=.r'--\- >/--{- :'". 

Tliese  equations  determine  the    direction-cosines  I  in  n  oi  the  normal 
"/of  the  ray-front  corresponding  to  the  point  "'f::'  or  7i. 
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33.  Givoi  the  direction-cosines  I  mn  of  the  front-normal  Oj\  to  find 
fy,  f.,,  the  respective  velocities  of  the  two  corresponding  ray-fronts  resolved 
normally  to  them. 

In  Article  23  it  was  shown  tliat  the  velocity  of  the  ray-front  of  the  ray 
Or  resolved  normally  to  the  front  is  — ^•.  denoting  the  resolved  velocity  by 

/  and  SLibstitutincr  /=TYr,=  -r  ii^   the   equations   of  the  last   Article,   we 
•^  °  -^     OR    r'  -  ' 

have 

I  VI  n 


Each  of  these  fractions  is  equal  to 

I  m  n 

J  —a  f'  —  o'       ./"  — g  . 

Iv'  -\-7ny'  -\-nz' 
But  the  denominator  of  the  last  expression  has  been  proved  to  be 
zero   (Art.    32)  ;  hence  the  numerator  is  also  zero,   for   the  fractions 
equivalent  to  the  expression  are  never  all  of  them  indeterminate  and   are 
never  infinite ;  we  thus  have 


This  is  a  quadratic  equation  iny-,  and  its  two  roots  fi,  Ji,  arc  the  re- 
solved velocities  required. 

Multiplied  out  it  takes  the  form 

34.  Given  f,  /,,  the  velocities  of  vormd-trans.nission  of  two  ray- 
fronts  having  a  common  direction  of  normal  0/1/2,  to  find  I  m  n,  the  direc- 
tion-cosifies  of  the  latter. 

From  Art.  33, 

i~  m^  n-     

jF^^'^fF^^'  +/7^^^~^ 


f.?-  ,:'    'fi-b-i  '  f^-(r 
Determining  tlic  ratios  I- :  vr :  n~  from  these  equations,  we  find  that 

P  _ m""  _  n^ 
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The  sum  of  the  numerators  of  the  fractious  is  unity :  the  sum  of  the 
denominators  is 

-  Ui'rm  [«'  (^'  -  o')  +  l>'  {d'-a')  +  c^a^  -  i'^)] 
+  a^  {b~  -  c'^)  +  h'  (o^  -  cr)  +  c'  («^  -  b'-). 
The  coefficients  of  /f// and /i^+// vanish,  and  the  remaining  term 
may  be  transformed  into 

-(«-—//-)  [b'—c')  (c^—a-). 

Hence     P  =  [^l~'^^l\~'0 , 

{d'-b')(d'-b^)' 

'*       {a?  -  c")  {b^  -  c")  ' 

There  are  four  corresponding  dii-ections,  namely,  Iniii,  h'nn,  linn,  linn, 
symmetrical  to  the  principal  planes  of  the  indicatrix. 

35.  Giveti  the  direction-cosines  I  in  n  of  the  normals  Oj\,  ()J\,  of  tiro 
ray-fronts  haviiuj  the  same  direction,  to  find  the  co-ordinates  .''/yi'c  ' 
ic^'y'i'h',  of  the  corresponding  imnts  R,  T,  on  the  indicatrix. 

The  values  fi,fi,  having  been  found  by  the  equation  of  Article  33, 
the  co-ordinates  .<\'  iji'  c/,  .r/  ?/./  ::./  of  the  points  R  and  T  respectively 
arc  determined  by  the  following  equations,  also  from  Art.  33 : — 


,  t 

•'l 

III 

.  1 
-1 

I 

n 

a" 

'^2 

I 

n 

fi-d"  fi-V"  fi-(? 

remembering,  also,  that  the  co-ordinates  of  each  point  must  satisfv  the 
equation  of  the  indicatrix.  . 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  equations  are  identical  in  form  with 
those  given  in  Ai't.  9 :  in  the  one  case  the  direction-cosines  and  velocities 
are  those  belonging  to  the  rays,  and  in  the  other  case  are  those  belon^inw 
to  the  front-normals. 

36.  (jiii'en  fi,f,  the  velocities  (f  normal- transmission  of  two  ray-fronts 
having  a  common  direction  of  normal  Of  if,,  to  find  the  co-ordinates  d\' iji::^ , 
''■i'Vi'^J,  of  (he  corresponding  points  R,  T,  on  the  indicatrix. 

From  Art.  35 

'•i'      ^      !h'__  _       -/      _  1    ,. 
I  III  n  A  '' 

fi-<^    TF^    ff=^-' 
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The  sjaare  of  each  of  these  fractious  is  equal  to 
I'  vr  n^ 


Heuce,    remembering     that   .*•/- -f  *//-+:/-=()/,'-  =  —,,  we   find     on 
substituting  the  values  of  U,  nr,  n\  given  in  Art.  34, 


V 


{a'  -  ¥)  {b^  -  c')  (0-^  -  a')  ( f;' -  a")  {f^  -  b-)  ( f{~  -  c^) ' 
On  expansion  of  the  numerator  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tenns  involving 
fiA^i  fxfit  fx,  a'-b'^c^,  all  vanish,  and  that  the  coefficients  of /i^and// 
are  equal  but  of  opposite  sign  :  the  numerator  then  takes  the  form 
(  K^  ~m  («^-  -  y')  (i^  -  c^)  (c-  -  c^) 
Hence  A^'=  — -^i"  CA^ ~.fi) 

and  r  --  -  ^'  -{fi-a'){K--h^){A'-o') 

'  ^  •  ^     Ay,^~ar    /;-  {J?  -m  (^'^  - «')  («;-  ^') ' 

Corresponding  expressions  give  the  values  of  2/1'^,  ^1^,  o:.^^,  y-i'^^  -s'^- 

The  above  relation,  with  many  others  of  this  Chapter,  was  first  given 
by  Prof,  Sylvester,'  starting  from  the  vibrational  inferences  of  Fresnel. 

37.  Given  tlic  direction-cosines  Ivi  n  of  a  front-normal  Of,  to  find 
those  of  the  correspondiny  I'ays  Or,  Ot. 

Find  the  co-ordinates  of  R  and  T  by  the  method  of  Art.  35,  and  then  the 
direction-cosines  of  the  rays  Or,  Ot,  by  means  of  the  equations  in  Article  Q. 

38.  Given  the  direction-cosines  of  a  ray  ih',  to  find  those  of  the  cor- 
responding  front-normals. 

Find  the  co-or^linates  of  7/,  and  IL  (Art.  9),  find  then  the  direction- 
cosines  of  the  corresponding  front-normals  by  Article  32. 

39.  TJie  front-normal  surface,  or  pedal  of  the  roy-surface. 

It  was  shown  in  Art.  33  that  if  /  be  the  velocity  of  transmission  of 
a  ray-front  resolved  along  its  normal  Of,  of  which  the  direction-cosines 
arc  I  mn, 

P  nr  n-      

r^a'  +.r-T  +/^^=^  ""• 

1  Philos.  Magazine,  scr.  3  :  1837,  vol.  11,  pp.  461,  537;  1838,  vol.  12,  pp.  73,  34l. 
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Hence,  if  .<•//,:  be  the   co-ordinates  of  /,  and  the  length  of  Of  ho  de- 
noted by  r,  we  have 

?•=_/:  .f^lr,   ij^=inr,  z^nr. 
Substituting  in  the  above  equation,  we  get 

»   —  a        r  —  b"       r"  —  c 
This   is  the  equation  of  the   locus  of  the   points  /,  or  of  the   pedal  of 
the  rav-surface :  the  velocity  of  normal-propagation  of  a   ray-front   along 
any  radius  vector  of  the  surface  is  measured  by  the  length  of   the  radius 
vector. 

40.      The  polar  reciprocal  of  the  ray-surface  belongs  lo  the  sr.ine  /anuhj  : 
surface  of  wave-slowness  or  index-surface. 

The  radius  of  a  concentric  reciprocating  sphere  being  taken  as  unity,  the 
pole  ^T]  C  ^Yhich  corresponds  to  the  ray-front  will  lie  in  the  front-normal  (^f 

at  a  distance  ^  from  the  origin. 

Hence  if  .r y  zr  refer  to  the  point/,  and  ^?/  4  p  to  the  pole  of  the  ray- 
front,  we  have 

-  —  i.    IL—  Jl.    J  _  i  .      =1. 
r        f,'     r        p'     r       p   '  p 

Substituting  these  values   in  the  equation  of  the  locus  of  the   poinis  /, 
\V(j  (liid  for  the  equation  of  the  pohir  reciprocal  of  the  ray  surface 


+  -r^—  =0 


—  —  a  o  1" 

P"  r  !>' 

1-..  1    ,  1   , 

ft  (j-  c^ 

r--      P'-j7,      p~—- 

(r  b'  (- 

This  is  a  surface  of  the  s;ime  family  as    the  ray-surface,  being  derived 

.     •'■'       '/"       ^' 
from  the  ellipsoid  —  +  "—  +  —  ~  1  in  the  same  way  that  the  ray-surface 

(C  b'         f  '' 

itself  is  derived  from  the  indicatrix  a'-.f-  +  lr<f  +  c"-:?  =  1 , 

The  surface   has  been   distinguished   by   Hamilton  as  the  surface   of 
tvave-sluioiess,  and  by  Mac  CuUagh  as  the  index-surfaced 


1  Tram.  Roy.  Irish  Acad. :  1837,  vol.  17,  p.  142 ;  1839,  vol.  18,  p.  3S. 
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41.     The  optic  bi-normalS  {primanj  optic  axes). 

From  Article  25  it  follows  that  if  the  section  of  the  indicatrix  hy  a 
plane  having  the  direction  of  the  ray-front  is  a  circle,  every  point  Pi  on 
this  section  corresponds  to  a  ray  having  the  same  direction  of  front  and 
the  same  resolved  velocity  normal  to  the  front,  and  therefore  the  same 
position  of  front.  The  normals  of  the  indicatrix  at  the  points  7?,  and  thus 
the  planes  of  polarisation  of  the  coi  responding  rays,  may  have  any 
azimuth  whatever. 

That  there  are  at  least  two  directions  of  central  section  of  the  indicatrix 
for  which  the  curve  of  section  is  a  circle  is  seen  as  follows  : — the  section 
of  the  indicatrix  by  any  plane  ODF  (Fig.  15),  passing  through  the  mean 
axis  OB,  is  symmetrical  both  to  the  line  B()l)  and  the  plane  AOC,  and 

therefore  to  FOB,  P  being  a  point  of  intersection  of  the  curve  with  the 
plane  AOC:  hence  the  section  is  in  general  an  ellipse  of  which  OB,  OP, 


arc  the  axes.  If  the  direction  DP  be  so  taken  in  the  plane  A(>C  that 
the  radius  vector  OP  is  equal  to  (>1>,  which  is  always  possible  since  i>B 
is  intermediate  in  length  between  OA  and  OC,  the  axes  of  the  ellipse 
become  equal  and  the  ellipse  becomes  a  circle. 

There  are  only  two  directions  for  which  a  radius  vector  (>i'of  the  ellipse 
1 


AOC  has  the  value  OB  or 


b' 


If  .V  0  c  are  the  co-ordinates  of  P, 


a-.r-\-rz-  =  l,  and  .(•-+:'^="— :    hence 
0- 


i2_^.2       „a^^2- 
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If  ^  0  u  be  the  dircctiou-cosines  of  ()j>,  the  perpendicular  to  the  line  OP, 

i-       i    and       —  =  y 
n  J-  a"  —  }?      W  —  i?' 


The  angle  pOC  is  given  by  the  relation  tan  pOC  = 


The  two  directions  0/;^,  Op.,,  thus  possess  certain  optical  characters  which 
in  calcite  and  analogous  crystals  only  belong  to  that  single  direction  which 
is  termed  the  optic  axis  :  for  ray-fronts  normal  to  either  Op-^  or  Op.,  may 
have  any  azimuth  of  plane  of  polarisation  whatever,  and  their  velocities 
resolved  normally  to  the  direction  of  front  are  equal.  By  reason  of  this 
analogy,  the  directions  Oi\,  0}\,  have  likewise  been  termed  optic  axes. 

But  the  front-normals  Op^,  Op.,,  not  being  coincident  with  the  corres- 
ponding rays,  for  they  are  not  axes  of  the  indicatrix,  the  directions  Oj)^,  Op.2, 
do  not  possess  all  the  characters  which  belong  to  the  optic  axis  of  a 
uniaxal  crystal ;  to  distinguish  them  from  the  directions  Os^,  Os.„  which 
have  been  termed  secondary  optic  axes,  they  have  receis^ed  the  name 
Frimary  Optic  Axes:  they  have  also  been  termed  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton  Lines  of  Single  Xormal- Velocity. 

Where  precision  of  thought  and  language  is  necessary,  the  lines  may 
conveniently  be  termed  the  Optic  Bi-normals,  for  they  arc  directions 
in  which  a  line  is  doubly  the  central  normal  of  a  ray-front :  the  term 
is  correlative  to  bi-radial,  and  such  a  bi-normal  cannot  be  confused  with 
that  of  a  three-dimensional  curve. 

42.     There  cannot  he  more  than  one  pair  of  optic  hi-normals. 

It  has  already  been  proved  that  the  only  bi-normals  in  the  plane  AOC 
are  Op^,  Op.^x  it  remains  to  prove  that  there  are  no  other  bi-normals  in 
any  direction  whatever. 

From  Article  33  we  have  for  the  relation  between  /,  m,  njihe  equation 

or     I'  [P  -  P)  {P  -  c"-)  +  ni'  {J  ■'  -  C-)  (J  -^  _  a')  -f  n"-  (j  -  -  a-)  {f  -  b')  --=  0. 

Since  a,  b,  c  are  in  descending  order  of  magnitude,  the  expression  en  the 

left-hand  side  of  the  last  equation  is  positive,  and  therefore  cannot  be 

zero,  if  /  has  any  value  greater  than  a  or  less   than  c ;  as  is  otherwise 

evident  from  the  fact  that  /=  ~,  where  B  is  a  point  on  the  indicatrix: 

henco  no  value  of /greater  than  a  or  less  than  c  can  make  the  expression 
zero. 
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Further,  if  m  is  distinct  from  zero,  the  ahove  expression  is  necessarily 
negative  ^Yhen /=  J :  hence  it  changes  sign  and  passes  through  a  zero 
value  as  /  decreases  from  a  to  h,  and  again  as  /  decreases  from  b  to  e. 
If  111  is  distinct  from  zero,  the  two  values  of  /-  which  satisfy  the  above 
equation  are  thus  unequal. 

Hence  the  bi-normals  can  only  lie  in  the  plane  AOC. 

Since  OB  is  normal  to  the  plane  of  polarisatic  u  for  any  ray-front  of  which 
the  normal  lies  in  the  plane  AOC,  one  root  of  the  equation  corresponding 
to  such  a  ray-front  is  always /=  J,  and  this  must  be  the  value  of  the  equal 
roots  :  the  directions  of  the  bi-normals  may  therefore  be  fourd  directly 
from  the  general  equation  (Art.  33)  as  follows : — 

For  any  front-normal  in  the  plane  AOC,  m  =  0,  and  the  values  of  /-  are 

given  by  the  equation   .^_  ^  +  ,-ti7;-2  =  0  '•  hence,   the  directions  of   the 
front-normals  in  the  plane  AOC  for  which  f=b  are  given  by  the  equation 

■  = ;, :   which  is  identical  with  the  equation  of  last  Article. 

a'-b"      b'"-c-' 

43.  T/ie  direction  of  a  line  Of  heinrj  defined  by  its  inclinations  tti,  tto  to 
the  hi-normah  Opi,  Oji^,  to  find  the  transverse  planes  of  the  tn-o  rai/s 
of  which  the  corresponding  fronts  are  'perpendicular  to  the  f/iven  line. 

Let  [pi]  ,  [p.,]  ,  be  the  circular  sections  of  the  indicatrix  pcrpcnlicnlar 
to  the  bi-normals  Opi,  Op.,,  respectively,  and  let  [f]  be  the  central  section 
of   the  indicatrix   parallel  to    the  given  direction  of   ray-front  (Fig.  10). 

Let  [/■]  intersect  [ji^],  [p.f\,  in  E^,  Eo,  respectively. 

All  radii  vcctores  in  the  two  circular  sections  being  equal,  OE^=:0]\., : 
and  the  axes  Oil,  OT,  of  the  elliptical  section  [/J  are  therefore  the  in- 
ternal and  external  bisectors  of  the  angle  E^OEo. 

By  Art.  26  the  two  rays  Or,  Ot,  corresponding  to  the  front-normal  ( >J' 
are  in  the  planes  fOFi,  fOT,  respectively. 

Again,  '')/"  is  perpendicular  to  both  OE^  and  (^E.^; 

0»i,  **Pm  are  perpendicular  to  <>Ei  and  (JE.,  respectively. 

Hence  OE^  is  perpendicular  to  both  Of  and  Op^,  and  therefore  to  tlicir 
plane /O/), ; 

OP^.,  is  perpendicular  to  both  ^^/"and  op...  and  therefore  to  their  plane 

The  planes  fol'^,  ./'V'n  ^^"'^  ^^^^^^  "^  Y\a}\t  angles:  likewise  the  planes 
fOE,J-Op, 

Hence  the  planes, /V'/i',,/'^ '7',  which  bisect  tlie  angles  between./^ 'A',  and 
fOE.,  also  bisect  the  angles  between /^V'l. /^V'-.i  ^1^^  planes  which  pass 
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G5 


through  Of  and  the  bi-normals  i Jpy,  <>p.^.  In  other  words  each  of  the 
perpendicular  planes,  which  bisect  the  angles  between  the  two  planes 
passing  through  Of  and  one  or  other  of  the  bi-normals,  contains  one 
of  the  rays  of  which  the  front  is  normal  to  Of,  and  is  the  transverse  plane 
of  the  contained  ray.  As  already  pointed  out  in  Art.  26,  it  is  the  trans- 
verse planes,  not  the  planes  of  polarisation,  of  the  two  rays  correspond- 
ing to  a  single  direction  of  front-normal  which  are  perpendicular  to  each 
other. 


Fio.  16. 


44.  The  direction  of  a  line  Of  J/ein;/  defined  Inj  its  incJimitions  77,,  -.,,  to 
the  bi-normals  Op^,  Op^,  tofindf,f.>,  the  velocities  of  nurnud-transinission 
of  the  two  ray- fronts  which  arc  perpendicular  to  the  (jivcn  line. 

From  the  equation  of  Art.  33,  it  follows  that 

f{-f.^-'='Plrc'  -f-  vrc^er  -j-  n'^a-U^. 
Hence,  proceeding  by  the  method  of  Art.  20,  it  may  bo  shown,  havinrr 
due  regard  to  the  relative  magnitudes  of/,  and/,,  tint 
fi^—f>'  =  {a''  —  c'')  sin  TT,  sin  tt.,,  and  that 
2/x-  =  «^- -f  r-  +  (a-  -  c')  cos  (-,  -  -,) 
2/V"  =  ft- -f  r  -f  (a-  —  (■-)  cos  (-1  ^  77.,) : 


whence 


/.o  .,  o  ""l  — T.j  ,      .     ,  ■«"i— TT., 

/r  =  ""  cos-     -^ h'- sin-  — ^^-, 

/,-=«- cos-  +r-sin*— V-'. 
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45.     The  bi-radial  cone    {the  cone  of  front-normah  irhich  cor- 
respond to  (he  rays  transmissible  along  a  hi-radial). 

We  have  seen  (Article  11)  that  m  general  for  any  given  direction  of 
ray  Or  there  are  four  corresponding  points  of  the  indicatrix  on  two 
diameters  OU,,  0B„  of  the  conjugate  plane.  Also  (Article  27),  there  are 
two  corresponding  front-normals  Oj\,  Of.,  lying  in  the  planes  OrB,,  OrB,, 
and  perpendicular  to  OTl,,  OB,,  respectively.  But  we  have  seen  that 
in  the  case  of  a  bi-radial  Os„  every  point  5  on  the  conjugate  section 
corresponds  to  a  ray  transmissible  along  that  direction  with  the  velocity 
b.  Further,  Os^  is  not  an  axis  of  the  indicatrix,  and  thus  is  only 
coincident  with  the  corresponding  central  normal  On  for  the  two  rays 
transmissible  in  the  direction  Os^  which  correspond  to  the  two  points  B,  B, 
in  which  the  axis  LVjU  meets  the  conjugate  section. 


i  .ji^i^^-zi'-i L— -_>i 


M"  Jl 

Fig.   17. 


M  M' 


If  M"M'  (Fig.  17)  be  the  right  circular  cylinder  touching  the  indicatrix 
in  the  curve  MSM,  in  which  the  plane  conjugate  to  the  bi-radial  f/^-j  meets 
the  indicatrix,  and  M'S'M'  be  a  basal  section  perpendicular  to  the  axis, 
the  front-normal  <>n,  corresponding  to  any  point  'S  on  the  curve,  is  in 
the  plane  SS'^i  passing  through  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  and  is  at  right 
angles  to  OS.  Hence,  as  the  point  8  moves  round  the  curve  M BM,  the 
corresponding  normal  On  describes  a  cone  of  which  the  bi-radial  o.'i 
is  an  edge,  for  it  corresponds  to  the  points  B,  B,  on  the  curve  :  the 
cone  may  be  conveniently  designated  a  hi-radial  cone.  In  the  next 
Article  it  will  be  shown  that  a  bi-radial  cone  intersects  the  base  of  its 
corresponding  cylinder  in  a  cn-clo. 

Corollary.     Since  the  front  corresponding  to   a  ray  touches  the  lay- 
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surface  at  the  point  where  the  ray  meets  it,  a  cone  of  tangent  planes  can 
be  drawn  at  each  of  the  points  in  which  a  bi-radial  meets  the  ray-surface. 

46.  A  }ilaue  i^erpendicidar  to  a  bi-radial  intersects  the  cone  of  cor- 
rcsjx»iiUnii  front-normnh  in  a  circle. 

First  proof. 

Taking  the  base  of  the  cylinder  at  such  a  distance  from  O  that  Os^  =  b, 
we  have  nF,  =  (h^  tan  nUs^  (Fig.  17),  for  the  angle  ns/)  is  by  construe- 
tion  a  right  angle. 

Also,  by  construction,  SX  =  -—=—• 

'  ^i     h 

Hence  tan  nOs^  ~-  tan  (>SX  =     ;  ,  ==  h-oy, 
and  ns^  =  1--(>X. 

Lot  DfiL  be  a  section  of  the  cylinder  parallel  to  the  base,  and  let  the  line 
55'  intersect  the  curve  fxB  in  the  point  <t  :  further  let  M(hj^  be  the  svm- 
metral  plane  of  the  indicatrix  which  contains  the  axes  OA,  OC,  and  Om  be 
the  direction  of  the  front- normal  corresponding  to  the  point  M  on  the 
indicatrix. 

SX  and  tO  are  equal  and  parallel,  since  they  are  both  normal  to  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder  and  in  a  plane  containing  it :  hence  OX  =  St. 

Draw  Se,  a-e,  perpendicular  to  the  axis  OB  ;    and  let  the  angle  bct\vccn 
the  conjugate  section  and  the  base  of  the  cylinder  be  (jj :  then 
Sea  =  M(^f.i  =  mOs^  =  (p. 

Let  the  angle  ns{m  be  denoted  by  9  :  to  deterniine  the  relation  between 
nsx  and  the  angle  6,  wo  thus  require  to  express  OX  or  Su  in  terms  of  the 
angle  ns^m  or  (7(J[t. 

We  have      Sa  ~  to  tan  ^  =  Oct  cos  9  tan  r,>  =  —  zos  6  tan  cj). 

Hence  ns^  =^  h'-OX  =  p-Scr  ^  I  cos  Q  tan  r/j  =  s^m  cos  0. 

The  angle  ?»»Si  is  thus  a  right  angle;  and  the  locus  of  n  is  a  circle 
passing  through  the  point  Sj,  and  having  nis^  for  diameter. 

Second  proof. 

Let  .!•'//':'  be  the  coordinates  of  any  point  5  on  the  section  conjn"ato 
to  the  bi-radial  Os^ :  by  Article  18 

r  {b-  —  r)  ~  a-  {ar  —  b'-)' 

Now  y',  being  the  perpendicular  from  S  or  (r  to  the  plane  MpM's^,  is  equal 

,  .    .        ^        sin  0 

to  (r(>  sin  pOa-  -  — j—. 
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Finding  .c'  z'  also  in  terms  of  6  by  means  of  the  above  equation,  we  have 

j^_i-^  — c'^  cos^fl  ^         f2_""~^'  cos'-0 

d^  —  c'^     a^     '       "        d'  —  c'^     r 

Also  S{ir  =  Oir  —  Os^. 

Draw  Sj/ parallel  to  O'S  and  therefore  perpendicular  to  On: 

Os "  1 

then  0)1  =  -j^=¥-OS,  for  Of  =— ,  (Art.  23). 

Hence  Sjn"  =  b*OS^~¥. 

Substituting  the  above  values  of  .v'  y'  c'  in  terms  of  0,  we  get 


icos  6 


0  cos  0    /r-5 ,.,\  //9 ^ 

ac 

s^)i  =  h  cos  0,  where  k  is  constant  for  all  values  of  d. 
For  0  =  0,  11  takes  the  position  m ;  hence  Si^  =  s{)n  cos  0,  as  before. 

Also  .s,»?  =  /,•=  —  n/u-^-^')  A'^-f2). 

47.  Aperture  of  the  hl-radial  cone. 

If  the  angle  mOs^  be  termed  the  aperture  of  the  cone,  the  aperture  is 
given  by  the  relation 

tan  mOs,  =  ^^=  -  ^ (d" - 1,^)  (P - i^ . 
s^O        ac 

The  angle  mOsi  is  the  angle  between  Osj,  a  bi-radial,  and  Oui,  a  line 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  which  is  conjugate  to  that  bi-radial ;  a  rela- 
tion by  means  of  which  the  above  value  may  likewise  be  obtained. 

48.  Fularisation  of  the  ray  corresponding  to  a  given  front-normal  of 
the  bi-radial  cone. 

For  the  ray  transmissible  along  ^).s-i  which  has  On  for  its  front-normal, 
the  normal  of  the  plane  of  polarisation  is  SX  or  ns^ :  hence  the  plane  of 
polarisation  of  that  ray  Os^  which  has  On  for  its  front-normal,  meets  the 
base  of  the  cone  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  line  nm,  or  in  other  words  in  the 
line  which  joins  s^  to  the  other  extremity  of  that  diameter  of  the  circle 
which  passes  through  n. 

49.  The  bi-normal  cone  {the  cone  of  rays  corrcspvidinij  to  a 
front  which  is  jicrpcudicular  to  a  bi-normal). 

In  general  (Article  26),  if  OB,  OT,  (Figs.  13, 18)  be  the  axes  of  a  central 
section  of  the  indicatrix,  the  points  B,  T,  correspond  to  rays  Or,  Ot,  having 
fronts  in  the  same  direction,  namely  parallel  to  the  plane  OR'f :  also, 
if  Of  be  the  normal  to  the  fronts,  the  rays  Or,  Ot,  lie  in  the  planes  fOIi, 
fOT,  and  are  perpendicular  to  the  lines  which  arc  normal  to  the  indicatrix 
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at  R  and  T  respectively.  But  we  have  seen  that  all  points  on  the 
circular  section  perpendicular  to  a  bi-normal  O/j^  correspond  to  rays 
having  the  same  position  and  direction  of  front,  the  latter  being  parallel 
to  the  circular  section :  further  Op^  is  not  an  axis  of  the  indicatrix,  and 
thus  is  only  coincident  with  the  corresponding  ray  for  the  two  points 
B,  B,  on  the  circular  section  . 

Hence,  as  the  point  Ft  moves  round  the  circular  section  of  the  indica- 
trix, the  ray  Or,  which  is  always  in  the  plane  B<)2)u  describes  a  cone  of 
which  the  bi-normal  Op^  is  an  edge,  for  it  corresponds  to  the  points  B,  B, 
on  the  curve.  The  cone  may  be  conveniently  designated  a  hi-normal 
cone 

Corollary.  Since  every  front  touches  the  ray-surface  where  the  cor- 
responding ray  meets  it,  a  bi-normal  is  perpendicular  to  a  plane  which 
touches  the  ray-surface  in  a  closed  curve.  In  the  next  Article  it  will  be 
shown  that  this  curve  is  a  circle. 


50.  A  plane  perpendicular  to  a  bi-normal  intersects  the  cone  of  cor- 
responding rays  in  a  circle. 

Let  W,  W,  (Fig.  18)  be  the  points  where  the  circular  section  inter- 
sects the  plane  AOC :  let  Op^  =  b,  and  B  be  any  point  on  the  circular 
section :  the  plane  BOp^,  containing  the  ray  Or  corresponding  to  the 
point  B,  will  intersect  a  piano,  drawn  through  p^  parallel  to  the  circular 
section,  in  a  line  p^r  parallel  to  (>B  ;  similarly,  if  Otv  be  the  ray  corres- 
ponding to  the  point  W,piW  is  parallel  to  OW :  hence  the  angle  r/?iH'  =  angle 
BOW.     Denote  it  bye. 

Also 

p^T-=Or--C)pi^ 

=  fl^c'-  +  5'y'--fc';'--i-,   if  .(■'//' j' be  the  co-ordinates  of  the 
point  B  (Article  4). 
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But  y'  being  the  porpcndicular  from   E  on  the  plane   TT'O^'i  or  JOC, 

^    .     TT     Ti       sin  0 
we  have  u  =  On  sm  W UK  =  — 7 — . 

Also,  since  R  is  on  a  circular  section, 

"  ^-2  (Article  41) 


b'^  —  6^    a^  —  b'^ 

Finding  .*■'  and  v'  in  terms  of  0  by  means  of  this  equation  and  the 
relation  aV-  +  Z''i/'-  +  c'^"'  =  1.  we  get 

^, b'  —  c^  cos~d  ,2  _  «^  —  ^'  cos'd 

d^  —  c^     Ir  ~         (^  —  c"      Ir- 

Substituting  these  values  of  x'^',  y''^,  c'-  in  the  equation  for  jf^r, 

cos  fl     /,-^5 — ,.,.   ..., 7-\ 

we  have  i^i?'=  -^     v(a--/!--)  {/r-c-},  or 

p^r^=lcjs  0,  where  /  is  a  constant  for  all  values  of  0. 
For  B  =  0,  r  takes  the  position  w  : 

hence  pir  =  piW  cos  U;  and  p^ic=  —  v^(rt"  — i'-^)  (//  — r^). 

The  angle  /^I'lt'  is  thus  a  right  angle  ;  hence  the  locus  of  r  is  a  circle 
passing  through  the  point  ^^^  and  having  p^w  for  diameter. 

The  section  of  the  cone  of  rays  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  that  bi- 
normal  which  is  the  front-normal  for  the  rays  is  therefore  a  circle. 

51.     Aperture  of  the  hi-norm  il  cone. 

If  the  angle  icOp^  be  termed  the  aperture  of  the  cone,  the  aperture  is 
given  by  the  relation 

tan  H-()p,=  J^-  =  i  v/(a2-J2)  (52- ,-"-). 

The  angle  wOp^  is  equal  to  the  angle  between  the  radius-voctor  i^W 
and  the  normal  of  the  indicatrix  at  If,  for  i^p^^  and  <hr  are  respectively 
perpendicular  to  UW  and  the  normal  at  IT  ;  a  relation  by  means  of  which 
the  above  value  may  likewise  be  obtained. 

52-     Polarisation  of  the  raijs  of  the  bi-nx rr.ial  cone. 

The  plane  of  polarisation  of  the  ray  'V  is  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
transverse  plane  Up^r.  The  line  ^^y?),  being  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
piriv,  is  per[iondicular  to  the  line  joining  p^  to  r,  the  other  extremity  of 
that  diamt'tcr  of  the  circle  y;irH' which  passes  through  r  ;  tlie  line  ry^,,  being 
perpendicular  to  both  p^(^  and  /;,r,  is  pcpendicular  to  the  plane  Oj)^)' 
containing  them :  as  any  plane  passing  through  p^^r,  or  its  parallel  riv,  is 
likewise  perpendicular  to  the  plane  ^'^;ir,  the  plane '^r/c  is  the  plane  of 
polarisation  of  the  ray  <  'r. 
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53.  Representative  surfaces  derived  from  the  Indi- 
catrix. 

(a)  The  characters  of  a  ray  of  light  transmitted  in  a  crystal  may  also 
be  expressed  by  reference  to  corresponding  points  on  the  polar  reciprocal 
of  the  indicatrix  relative  to   a   concentric    sphere  :  this    surface   is   an 

ellipsoid  represented  by  the  equation  "— +  '■-  +  -^—1  (p.  105  and  Fig.  19). 

If  OPi,  a  ralius  vector  of  the  indicatrix,  be  normal  to  a  tangent 
plane  of  the  polar  reciprocal  of  the  indicatrix,  meeting  the  plane  in  a  point 
M,  0Fl-0Mz=1,  if  the  radius  of  the  reciprocating  sphere  be  unity.  If  P 
be  the  point  in  which  the  tangent  plane  perpendicular  to  OB  touches  the 
polar  reciprocal,  and  PGr  be  the  normal  of  the  latter  surface  at  the  point 
r,  the  lines  P(t,  PO,  lie  in  the  plane  RXOr :  let  PG  intersect  the  ray 
Or  in  the  point  G.  If  ni  be  the  point  in  which  (^P  intersects  the  plane 
which  touches  the  indicatrix  at  B,  OP-Oin  =zl,  and  OP  is  thus  the 
inverse  of  BN.  Hence,  to  every  point  P  on  the  polar  reciprocal  of  the 
indicatrix  corresponds  a  ray  Or  :  it  lies  in  the  plane  PGOr,  and  is  per- 
pendicular to  OP :  its  velocity  of  transmission  is  measured  by  OP  :  its 
transverse  plane  is  PGOr  :  the  ray-front  intersects  the  transverse  plane 
PGOr  perpendicularly  in  a  line  parallel  to  PG,  audits  velocity  of  normal- 
transmission  is  measured  by  PG. 

(b)  Von  Lang^  has  pointed  out  that  if  a  surface  be  derived  from  the 
ellipsoid  aV4-iV4-cV=l  by  elongating  each  radius  vector  until  the  new 
length  is  measured  by  the  »th  power  of  its  original  value,  the  derivative 
surface  may  likewise  be  used  for  the  geometrical  representation  of  the 
characters  of  transmitted  rays.  This  result  can  be  generaUsed  still  farther, 
as  follows  : — 

Let  <j~^{r)  be  any  function  of  r,  which  always  increases  and  decreases 
with  ;•,  or  vice  versa  :  it  will  have  an  apsidal  [i.e.  maximum  or  minimum) 
value  at  the  same  time  as  r.  If  then  a  new  surfiicc  be  derived  by 
elongating  each  radius  vector  r  of  the  indicatrix  to  a  length  p,  determined 
by  the  relation  p  =  ^~^(>-)  or  r  =  (p(p),  a  central  section  of  the  new  surface 
will  have  its  apsidal  diameters  in  exactly  the  same  directions  as  those  of 
the  section  of  the  indicatrix  by  the  same  plane.  If  pi,  p.,,  be  the  half- 
lengths  of  the  new  diameters,  the  corresponding  ray-fronts  are  respectively 

at  distances  -  and  -  or  -  -  and  ~--^  from  the  central  section  ;  the  ray- 
ri  r.,       <j>{pi)         <t>{pi)  -^ 

surface  itself  is  the  envelope  of  these  planes. 


1  Sitz.  Ak.  Wien,  1861,  vol.  43,  sec.  2,  p.  645. 
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The  general  equation  of  the  new  surface  is  easily  found  : — 

If  r  be  the  length  o''  a  radius  vector  of  the  indicatrix  and  I  m  ii  be  its 

direction-cosines,  a'P  +  l-ur  +c-n"  =-  ;     ^  »?  4  being  the  co-ordinates  of 

the  corresponding  pjiut  on  the  uo-.v  surface,  l^  =  /s,  //=  nip,  ,'=  iij)  : 

whence  cr^-  +  b'lj'  +  ir >,'-  =  — 

or      «T  +  ^V+t^-r=^(^]-v 

which  is  the  required  equation. 

Fresnel's   "  surface   of   elasticity"    is    the   particular   case   in  which 

V*  (p)^~'  ^o'-'  ^^^*^  equation  then  becomes  fl"^"  +  A^/''+  0-4'-  =  (^'-+  »;"+  C")^ 
A' 
For  the  "  surface  of  elasticity,"  the  transverse  planes  of  the  rays  corres- 
ponding  to  a  given  direction  of  ray-front  pass  through  the  apsidal  dia- 
meters of  a  central  section,  as  in  the  case  of  the  indicatrix,  but  the  distance 
of   the  ray-front  corresponding  to   a    semi-diameter   of  length  pi  is   not 

—  as  in  the  indicatrix,  but-^ — -   or  o^. 
Pi  nih) 

The  corresponding  ray  is  only  perpendicular  to  the  corresponding 
normal  of  the  representative  surface  in  the  case  of  the  indicatrix  :  in  every 
case,  however,  the  normal  of  the  representative  surface  lies  in  the  plane 
passing  through  the  corresponding  diameter  and  the  front-normal :  for  the 
curves  of  intersection  of  the  two  surfaces  by  the  given  plane  have  parallel 
tangents  at  the  extremities  of  their  maximum  and  minimum  diameters. 
Hence,  as  in  the  case  of  the  indicatrix,  the  plane  passing  through  a 
diameter  and  a  normal  of  the  surface  at  the  extremity  of  the  diameter  is 
the  trnnscersc  plane  of  the  corresponding  ray. 

(r)  In  exactly  the  same  way  a  series  of  surfaces  can  be  derived  from 
the  polar  reciprocal  of  the  indicatrix. 

The  above  generalisation  serves  as  a  reminder  that  there  is  not  ncccs- 
sarihj  a  simple  relation  between  a  surface  of  geometrical  representation 
and  the  characters  of  the  ether. 
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Various  Optical  Relations  which  are  independent  of  the  Physical 
Character  of  the  Periodic  Change. 

1.  Iq  Chapter  II  we  have  shown  that  after  the  discovery  of  the 
polarisation  of  light  hy  reflection  by  Malus  in  1808,  and  of  the  corres- 
pondence of  optical  and  morphological  symmetry  by  Brewster  in  1819, 
the  true  laws  of  transmission  of  light  in  biaxal  crystals  must  soon  have 
been  suggested,  independently  of  any  hypothesis  as  to  the  physical  character 
of  the  periodic  change :  in  fact,  their  enunciation  by  Fresnel  in  1821  was 
only  two  years  later  than  Biot's  discovery  of  two  empirical  laws  by  which 
the  accuracy  of  a  geometrical  representation  could  be  tested.  If  the 
truth  of  the  construction  given  by  Huygens  for  the  case  of  calcite  is 
acknowledged,  the  suggestion  presents  itself  as  soon  as  the  planes  of 
polarisation  of  the  two  rays  transmissible  in  any  direction  in  a  crystal  of 
calcite  are  represented  by  their  normals. 

In  the  present  Chapter  we  proceed  to  indicate  very  briefly,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  student,  various  other  important  relations-  which, 
though  really  independent  of  any  hypothesis  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
periodic  change,  are  usually  imagined  and  expressed  as  belonging  to  an 
elastic  ether.  It  will  at  the  same  time  be  shown  that  the  form  of  the  ray- 
surface  for  biaxal  crystals  is  not  merely  suggested  by  a  geometrical 
generalisation  as  a  tentative  one,  but  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
difference  of  symmetrical  development  of  the  same  physical  characters, 
whatever  they  may  be,  which  originate  the  sphere  and  spheroid  of  a 
uniaxal  crystal :  it  will  further  be  shown  that  the  same  form  of  the  ray- 
suiface  would  result  from  the  general  features  of  perpendicularly  transverse 
vibrations,  and  be  independent  of  the  real  nature  of  the  periodic  change. 

Freliminaii/  ahjebraual  c.rpression  for  the  transmission   of  a  ray  of 
common  light. 

2.  It  will  be  convenient,  in  the  first  place,  to  find  a  mathematical 
expression  connecting  the  magnitude  of  the  disturbance  or  change  of  state 
at  any  point  in  a  ray  of  common  light  of  simple  colour  with  the  position  of 
tile  point,  the  time,  and  the  period  of  the  vibration.  For  this  purpose 
it  is  necessary  to  make  an  assumption  as  to  the  law  of  tlie  change  :  the 
simplest  which  can  be  made  is  that,  at  any  point  of  a  ray  of  common  light 
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of  simple  colour,  the  variation  of  the  state  with  the  time  follows  the  same 
law  as  the  variation   of  position  of  an  isochronous   pendulum. 
It  will  be  found  that,  for  a  ray  of  simple  colour,  the  expression 


(277  ) 


Is  one  which  satisfies  this  condition  and  is  consistent  with  all  experi- 
ments as  yet  referred  to  ; 

X  denoting  the  distance  of  any  point  in  the  ray  from  a  fixed  point  in  it, 

y  the  magnitude  of  the  disturbance  or  change  of  state  at  the  point  .'•  at 
the  time  t ; 

(•  the  velocity  of  transmission, 

A.  the  wave-length, 

ri  and  o  two  constants  for  all  values  of  .v  and  t  : — 

1.  At  a  given  j5oi/!i,  indicated  by  its  distance  .r  from  the  origin,  the 
change  of  state  varies  periodicall}'  with  the  time  t :  the  same  value  of  >/, 
and  therefore  the  same  change  of  state,  recurs  whenever  the  expression 

277^  ^  . 

^  {rt  —  .r)-{-a  increases  by  2tt,  that  is  when  t  increases  by   the  constant 

interval  -;.     The  same  change  of  state  recurs,  but  with  opposite  sign, 

2- 
whenever  the   expression   ~(vt  —  .v)-\-a  increases    by  tt,  (hat  is  when  t 

increases  by  half  the  above  interval. 

2.  At  a  given  instant,  indicated  by  the  time  t,  the  change  of  state  is 
the  same  in  magnitude  and  sign  for  all  points  separated  from  each  ether 
by  the  distance  \  :  it  is  the  same  in  magnitude  and  opposite  in  sign  for  all 
points  separated  from  each  other  by  half  that  distance. 

3.  The  relation  between  y  and  t  is  identical  with  the  relation  between 
the  position  of  an  isochronous  pendulum  and  the  time. 

a,  being  the  maximum  value  of  y,  is  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration. 

2~ 

— (i"<  —  .r) -fa  being  the  phase  of  the  vibration  at  the  point   ,r  at  the 
A 

time  /,  ft  is  the  phase  of  the  vibration  at  the  origin  (.r  =  0)  at  the  epoch 

from  which  the  time  is  measured  (/  =0). 

The  period  of  the  vibration  being  independent  of  the  amplitude,  the 
law  is  consistent  with  the  independence  of  colour  and  intensity. 

Convorselv,  if  the  magnitude  of  the  change  of  state  at  each  point  of  a 

.     (27r  ) 

line  is  given    by  the  expression  »/  =  r/sin  ,      (rt  —  .r) -\- n     ,  and  the  change 

is  of  the  physical  character  which  belongs  to  light,  a  ray  of  h'ght  of  simple 
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colour  is   passing  along  the  line   with  a  velocity  v  :    the  intensity  corres- 
ponds to  the  amplitude  a,  the  colour  to  the  period  — ,  while  the  phase  of 

the  vibration  at  the  origin  at  the  initial  epoch  is  o. 

From  analogy  with  sound,  we  may  tentatively  assume  that  the  intensity 
of  the  light  corresponding  to  this  simple  change  of  state  is  measured  by 
the  square  of  the  amplitude. 

llesultant  e[/'ect  of  the  simultaneous  transmission  of  two  or  more  such  rays 
along  the  same  line. 

3.  The  fact  of  the  periodicity  of  the  change  was  deduced  from 
experiments  relative  to  the  mutual  interference  of  rays  of  light :  it  is  easily 
seen  that  the  above  expression  for  the  change,  combined  with  the  principle 
of  superposition,  is  consistent  with  the  observed  phenomena  from  which  it 
was  deduced. 

(a)     If  the  eomjjonent  raijs  have  the  same  wave-length  avd  velocity.. 

1.     For  let  two  rays  of  the  same  simple  colour,  transmissible  along  a 

given  line  with  the   same  velocity  r,   be   represented  respectively  by  the 

expressions 

•    [2r  ,        ] 

2/  =  rt  smj  ---(fi -.(■)  + a  |- 

(277  1 

y  =  /'sin|  ,^  ('•^-.'■)  +  /^  j  • 

if   both  are  transmitted    simultaneously,   the   principle  of   superposition 
requires  the  resultant  change  to  be  determined  by  the  expression 

.     ( 2-  I  I  27r  I 

_V  =  ((SuW        [ct  —  .v)^a     +Asin|       (c?  —  .f)  +  o  /  . 

It'  the  terms  can  Ijg  adde  1  together  in  the  sime  wai/  os  numcriiul 
(jniintiiics  of  a  siiu/Ie  hin'i, 

.    2-  2- 

//=('/ cos  «  +  '' cos />)  tin       (/■?  —  , (•)-}-(«  sin  a  +  /' sin /3)  cos       i't-'V) 

(2-  ) 

■        =fsm      ,^  (,-/-.r)  +  yj  , 

if  t-  =  a'  +  //-  +  2al>  cos  (a  -  ft) 

a  sin  a-{-l>  sin/3 
and  tan  y  =•  i  i  /T 

'       rtcosa  +  ocos/5 

llcncc  the  resultant  cti'cct  of  the  two  rays  is  identical  with  that  of  a 

single  ray  transmitted  along  the  same  line  with  the  same  velocity  and  the 

same  wave-length  (and  thus  of  the  same  colour),  but  having  an  intensity 

(•'  and  an  original  phase  y.     And  the  intensity  of  the  resultant  ray  dopcuds 
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not  only  ou  the  intensities  of  the  component  rays  but  on  their  ditiercnce 
of  phase  at  the  same  point  at  the  same  instant :  if  a  and  h  are  equal  and 
a  differs  from  />  by  any  odd  multiple  of  -,  the  intensity  of  the  single 
resultant  ray  is  constantly  zero. 

2.  It  may  in  this  way  be  shown  that  the  resultant  effect  of  the  simul- 
taneous transmission  of  any  number  of  such  rays  of  the  same  simple 
colour  along  the  same  line  with  the  same  velocity  is  identical  with  that 
of  a  single  ray  of  the  same  colour  and  velocity,  and  having  a  determinable 
phase  and  intensity. 

[h]     If  the  component  rai/s  dil/er  in  icave-lenijtli  or  velocity. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  component  raj's  differ  either  in  velocity  or 
wave-length,  the  resultant  effect  is  not  that  of  a  single  ray  of  simple  colour : 
the  resultant  effect  is  still  expressed  by 

(277  )  (2-  ) 

a  sin  -  --  (r^  -  .r)  +  a  ,-  +  h  sm  -,  -  {v't  -  x)  +/3  ,-  ; 

'277  1 

but  the  expression  cannot  take    the    simpler  form  csin! -,  (r'7  —  .c)-fy-, 

iu  which  (■  and  y  arc  both  constants  :    indeed,  the  resultant  effect  is  not 

.     V     v. 
periodic  at  all  unless  the  ratio-:  —  is  commensurable. 

Kinonatica]  representation  of  the  i^eriodic  clianrje  at  anirpoint  of  such  a  raij. 

4.  "Whatever  be  the  physical  character  of  the  periodic  change  at  any 
point  of  a  ray  of  hght,  the  state  at  any  point  P  at  a  given  instant 
may  thus  (consistently  with  any  facts  as  yet  indicated)  be  represented  by 
the  above   expression 

•       (277,  ,  ) 

2/=«sinj_(ff-.r)  +  a     : 

this  algebraical  expression  may  in  turn  be  represented  geometrically  ;  the 
magnitude  y  being  represented  by  the  distance  of  a  point  p  from  the  point 
P,  and  the  distance  being  considered  positive  or  negative  according  to  the 
direction  in  which  it  is  measured.  The  phenomena  of  interference,  from 
which  the  above  expression  has  been  deduced,  merely  require  the  direction 
in  which  the  line  Tp  is  measured  to  be  necessarily  the  same  for  all  points 
of  the  same  ray,  and  for  all  interfering  rays  transmitted  along  the  same  line. 
This  mode  of  representation  in  no  way  assumes  that  the  actual  change 
of  state  at  the  point  P  is  a  to-and-fro  motion  of  a  particle  of  ether  in  the 
arbitrary  line  Vp  ',  the  diivction  of  the  line  Tp  is  required  io  be  constant 
merely  to  secure  that  the  changes,  if  they  have  any  directional  character 
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at  all,  may  be  added  together  like  simple  numerical  quantities  of  the 
same  kind:  that  the  change  is  really  directional  in  character  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  it  is  being  transmitted  in  a  definite  direction 
through  the  medium.  In  exactly  the  same  way,  the  transmission  of  a  ray 
of  light  along  a  line  is  sometimes  conveniently  represented  (in  the  discus- 
sion of  aberration,  for  instance)  by  the  transmission  of  a  point  along  the 
line  with  constant  velocity,  although  light  is  certainly  not  due  to  the 
transmission  of  a  particle  along  the  direction  of  the  ray. 

Preliminarij  ahjehvaical  expremon  for  the  transmission  of  a  ray  of 
plane-polarised  light. 

5.  It  was  found  by  Fresnel,  in  conjunction  with  Arago,  that  two  rays  of 
plane-polarised  hght,  if  their  planes  of  polarisation  are  paraUel,  mat/ 
mutually  interfere  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  ordinary  light :  hence,  as 
far  as  this  experiment  goes,  the  periodic  change  at  any  point  of  a  plane- 
polarised  ray  can  be  represented  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  for  common 
light ;  the  only  diflference  being  that  while  a  common  ray  is  so  far  analo- 
gous to  a  circular  cj^linder  that  its  characters  are  identical  on  all  its  sides, 
a  plane-polarised  ray  is  analogous  to  an  elliptical  cylinder  to  the  extent 
that  the  properties  of  the  ray  are  dissimilarly  symmetrical  relative  to  two 
perpendicular  planes  (pages  12  and  17). 

If  all  the  characters  of  a  plane-polarised  ray  can  be  accounted  for  by 
such  a  kinematical  representation  as  is  mentioned  above,  the  line  Pp  must 
lie  either  in  the  plane  of  polarisation  or  the  transverse  plane  ;  but  it  may 
have  any  inclination  whatsoever  to  the  ray,  so  long  as  for  two  interfering 
rays  the  direction  is  identical. 

More   (jeneral  reiirtseidation  of   the  pei  iodic  change  at   any  point  of  a 
coinmon  or  plane-polarised  rug. 

6.  Since,  as  far  as  the  above  experiments  are  concerned,  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  direction  Vp  to  the  line  of  transmission  of  cither  a  plane- 
polarised  or  a  common  ray,  may  be  any  whatsoever,  it  follows  that  the 
change  may  really  not  be  simple,  but  multiple  in  direction  ;  assuming 
that  each  transmitted  periodic  change  will  interfere  for  itself,  as  if  those 
having  other  directions  did  not  exist. 

In  fact,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  periodic  change  may  likewise  be  repre- 
sented by  the  composite  expression 

//  =  rfisin|'-^(rf-.r)  +  o,j-f 4-,/,sin  j  ^^'^(j-/ _.,•)+ „.,  - 

consisting  of  any  number  of  terms  :  for  each  separate  term,  independently 
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of  its  directional  relations,  resumes  its  original  value  at  distances  along  the 
ray  separated  from  each  other  by  the  common  length  A,  or  at  times  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  the  common  period  —  :    hence,   if  two   rays  an- 

V 

nihilato  each  other  under  given  circumstances,  annihilation  will  again  take 
place  if  one  of  the  rays  is  moved  parallel  to  itself  through  the  distance  A 
along  its  line  of  transmission. 

And  it  is  important  to  remark  that  as  each  term  recurs  iiulividiudly 
after  the  same  interval  of  time  or  distance,  the  whole  expression  likewise 
recurs  and  has  the  same  total  value,  even  if  the  terms  are  not  subject  to 
the  same  law  of  addition  as  simple  numerical  quantities. 

It  will  also  be  obvious  on  reflection  that  any  ray  which  is  within  the 
reach  of  experiment  is  necessarily  composite  as  regards  the  origin  of  its 
vibration,  even  if  it  be  simple  as  regards  its  colour:  the  luminous  source 
is  not  a  geometrical  point,  but  a  surface  of  considerable  dimensions  as  com- 
pared with  the  wave-length  of  a  ray  of  light ;  hence  the  periodic  change, 
of  which  the  oflects  are  observed  at  a  given  point  of  a  line  of  transmission, 
is  really  of  composite  origin  and  due  to  the  superposition  of  the  periodic 
changes  transmitted  from  the  points  of  a  luminous  area  of  appreciable 
magnitude. 

As  for  the  difl'ereuce  between  a  common  and  a  plane-polarised  ray,  the 
first  suggestion  which  presents  itself  is  that  the  latter  is  due  to  the  dis- 
tortion of  the  common  ray  from  which  it  was  derived  ;  just  as  an  ellip- 
tical cylinder  may  be  derived  from  a  circular  cylinder  by  compression  in  a 
direction  inclined  to  the  axis. 

Ej'perimental  discovert/  made  hi/  Fresnelemd  Arai/o. 
7.  {(()  But  Fresnel  and  Arago  found  that,  when  one  of  two  interfering 
plane- polarised  rays  is  turned  through  a  right  angle  round  its  direction  of 
transmission,  the  interference-efi'ects  completely  disappear,  whatever  the 
diflcrence  of  phase  of  the  two  rays.  Hence,  with  this  relative  position 
of  the  planes  of  polarisation,  the  periodic  change  produced  at  any  point 
by  the  transmission  of  one  ray  is  in  no  direction  coincident  with  a  periodic 
change  produced  by  the  transmission  of  the  other  ray  ;  for  as  we  have 
seen  (Art.  3),  such  coincidence  would  involve  a  variation  of  intensity  i>f 
the  resultant  cfi"ect :  if  this  be  granted,  it  follows  that  for  a  plane-polarised 
ray  the  actual  periodic  change  must  be  in  only  a  single  direction,  and  the 
single  direction  must  be  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  transmission ;  for 
otherwise  the  two  positions  of  the  plane-polarised  ray  would  give  two 
positions  of  the  periodic  change  which  would  have  a  resolved  part  in 
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common.  Since  the  direction  is  single,  it  must  be  in  one  of  the  sym- 
metral  planes  of  the  ray  :  hence  the  direction  of  the  actual  periodic  change 
is  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  transmission,  and  may  be  either  in  or 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  polarisation  :  in  either  case  it  may  be  repre- 
sented by  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  polarisation. 

In  the  above  experiments  of  Fresnel  and  Arago,  the  rays  were  allowed 
to  interfere  during  aerial  transmission ;  it  may  reasonably  be  assumed, 
however,  that  the  same  kind  of  symmetry  with  respect  to  two  perpendi- 
cular planes  obtains  for  a  plane-polarised  ray  as  transmitted  within  any 
crystaUine  medium  :  the  assumption  is  not  only  reasonable  on  general 
grounds,  but  is  consistent  at  once  with  all  known  experimental  results  and 
with  the  I'equirements  of  the  most  recent  version  of  the  elastic  theory 
(see  also  pages  17,  32).  It  is  not  the  only  assumption  which  can  be  made : 
Fresnel  himself  was  led  by  the  hj-pothesis  of  an  incompressible  elastic 
ether  to  infer  that  a  plane-polarised  ray  transmitted  within  a  bi-refractive 
medium  is  in  general  symmetrical  to  only  a  single  plane,  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  polarisation  ;  he  inferred,  in  fact,  that  the  vibrations  of  the 
ether  lie  in  the  transverse  plane  and  are  in  general  oblique,  not  perpendi- 
cular, to  the  direction  of  the  ray.  That  Fresnel  felt  the  unsatisfactory 
character  of  the  inference,  in  the  absence  of  any  experimental  proof  of 
the  obliquity,  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  original  memoir.^ 

(b)  If  the  two  polarised  rays  which  have  been  obtained  from  a  ray  of 
common  light  by  means  of  a  crystal  of  calcite  are  transmitted  along  the 
same  line,  it  is  found  that  the  resultant  effect  is  again  that  of  a  single 
ray  of  common  light :  hence  we  may  infer  that  in  common  light,  as  in 
plane-polarised  light,  the  vibrations  are  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of 
trausmission  of  the  ray. 

I'epresenta'ion  of  the  resultant  effect  of  the  simultaneous  transmission 
alonij  the  same  line  of  tico  or  more  jjlane-jjolarised  rays  Jiavinrj  different 
directions  of  planes  of  polarisation. 

S.  ( '•)  If  the  component  rajs  hare  the  same  ivave-lenyth  and  velocilij. 
(1.)  The  periodic  change  at  any  point  of  a  plane-polarised  ray  being  kine- 
matically  represented  by  a  vibration  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
polarisation,  let  two  rays  be  transmitted  with  the  same  velocity  along  the 
same  line,  having  different  directions  of  the  plane  of  polarisation :  and,  in 
the  first  place,  let  the  algebraical  expressions  for  the  corresponding 
changes  be  respectively 

y—a  sin  |  -Mvt  —  x)-\-a\  and  z  =  h  sin  |  -'-  {vt  —  .v)  +/?  !  . 


1  Loc.  cit. ;  1S27,  p.  158. 
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Assuming  as  befcre  the  principle  of  superposition,  the  effect  of  trans- 
mitting both  rays  simultaneously  will  be  represented  by  the  motion  of  a 
point  of  which  the  co-ordinates  y  and  c,  measured  along  the  normals  of 
the  planes  of  polarisation,  are  given  by  the  expressions 


•        (277  ,  ) 

;5=isin|^(ri-.r)+/5|. 


2- 
Eliminating  —  (i;^  — .r),  we  find 

Hence  the  point,  of  which  the  position  at  any  instant  represents  the 
resultant  disturbance  at  that  instant  at  a  corresponding  point  on  the  line 
of  transmission,  describes  in  general  an  ellipse,  of  which  the  magnitude 
and  position  relative  to  the  planes  of  polarisation  of  the  original  rays  are 
independent  both  of  x  and  t  :  all  the  ellipses  are  thus  equal  and  parallel, 
and  form  a  cylinder  of  which  the  base  is  elliptical,  and  the  axis  is  in  the 
direction  of  transmission.  It  will  bo  found  that  the  direction  in  which  the 
point  moves  round  the  ellipse  is  determined  by  the  relative  phases  of  the 
two  rays.  The  composite  or  resultant  ray  of  light  due  to  the  co-existence 
of  the  original  rays  is  said  to  be  eJUplicalhj  polarised  ;  a  ray  of  which  the 
characters  are  related  to  a  cylinder  with  elliptical  base  must  differ  from  a 
ray  of  common  light,  of  which  the  characters  are  the  same  on  all  its  sides. 

(2.)  If  the  rays  have  the  same  intensity,  and  their  difference  of  phase  is 
measured  by  the  angle  between  their  planes  of  polarisation,  a  =  h,  and  a  — /3 
is  equal  to  the  angle  between  the  directions  of  y  and  c :  in  this  case  the 
ellipse  becomes  a  circle,  and  the  cylinder  becomes  one  with  a  circular  base. 
The  composite  ray  is  then  said  to  be  cirvularbj  pAnnscd.  Such  a  ray  is 
similarly  rolated  to  every  plane  passing  through  it,  and  yot  differs  from 
one  of  common  light :  for  the  motion  of  the  representative  point  is  not 
symmetrical  to  a  plane,  and  the  cliaractcrs  of  the  ray  may  conceivably 
differ  with  the  direction  in  which  the  circle  is  described  by  the  ideal  point. 
In  fact,  experimental  methods  enable  us  to  distinguish,  not  only  between 
a  ray  of  common  light  and  one  which  is  circularly  polarised,  but  between 
two  circularly  polarised  rays  of  which  the  motion  of  the  ideal  point  is  in 
opposite  directions. 

(3.)  If  sin  ia  —  ji)  =  0,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  difference  of  phase  is  zero 
or  a  multiple  of-,  the  ellipse  becomes  one  or  other  of  the  two  straight  lines 
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/'/        ■-\' 

I— ±  — )  =0:  hence  the  resultant  ray  is  itself ///'/((r'-7;o/rt/7.STr/ ;   the  direc 

tion  of  the  plane  of  polarisation  depending  on  the  ratio  a  :  A,  and  thus 
being  determined  by  the  relative  intensities  of  the  two  component  rays. 
Conversely,  such  a  single  plane-polarised  ray  of  simple  colour  is  equivalent 
in  its  effects  to  two  such  plane-polarised  rays  of  the  same  simple  colour, 
transmitted  along  the  same  line  with  the  same  velocity,  and  with  their 
planes  of  polarisation  in  any  assigned  directions.  If  the  two  assigned 
directions  be  perpendicular  to  each  other,  and  6  be  the  inclination  of  one 
of  them  to  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  the  original  ray  supposed  to  bo 
represented  by  the  expression 

//  =  «Sin  j  —(yt-x)^a\  , 

the  two  equivalent  rays  are  represented  respectively  by  the  expressions 

(2-  ) 

//  =  a  sin  6 sin  \  -~  [vt  —  ')  +  a  ?• 

(2-  ) 

z  =  a  cos  6  sin-  —  (r<  — .()  +  a); 

for  the  resultant  effect  of  these  two  rays  is  such  that 

—  =  tan  6.  a  constant  quantity, 

whatever  be  the  time  or  the  position  of  the  point  in  the  line  of  trans- 
mission. 

(4.)  Further,  it  will  be  seen  that  any  number  of  such  rays  of  the 
same  simple  colour  transmitted  along  the  same  line  with  the  same  velocity 
but  with  diilerent  phases,  amphtudcs  and  planes  of  polarisation,  will  have  a 
resultant  effect  identical  in  general  with  that  of  a  single  clliptically  polarised 
ray  of  the  same  simple  colour,  transmitted  along  the  same  line  with  the 
same  velocity.  For  let  the  simple  rays  be  severally  represented  by  the 
expi'cssions 

f27r  ) 

//,  =  r/^sin  j -^^^  (ri!  — .'^-f  au" 

[2-  ) 

!/.,  =  a.sm  j   --  {vt  —  .r)  +  o., , 

(2-  ) 

//„=(7„Sm        ^    {it  —  .r)  +  ,t„    ,-, 

and  let  the  inclinations  of  the  respective  planes  of  polarisation  to  a  fixed 
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plane  of  reference  through  the  line  of  transmission  be  B^,  6^, f^n.  Each 

single  ray  being  equivalent  in  effect  to  two  rajs  'nith  perpendicular  planes 
of  polarisation,  one  of  them  coincident  with  the  fixed  plane  of  reference, 
the  whole  system  of  rays  is  equivalent  to  the  following  two  systems : — 

v/=«iSin  ^isin  .  —  (r^— .(■)+«,    + +((;,  sin  6^  sin  I  ~  {vt—.v)-\-Ua  J 

c=rtjcos0isinj    -  (>^— .(■)+«j '-  + +rt„  cos  0„  sin  |  -^(vt—.v)-\-a„  e  ] 

all  the  members  of  each  of  these  systems  having  a  common  direction  of 
plane  of  polarisation. 

As  each  system  is  equivalent  to  a  single  plane-polarised  ray  (^Vi'ts.  3 
and  5),  the  two  systems  are  together  equivalent  in  general  to  a  single 
elliptically  polarised  ray. 

(5.)  Whether  the  resultant  ray  be  elliptically,  circularly,  or  plane- 
polarised,  the  resultant  change  has  the  same  period  as  the  change  for 
each  component  ra}',  and  is  thus  of  unaltered  colour. 

(6.)  At  a  given  instant,  the  ideal  points  representing  the  state  at  all 
points  of  the  resultant  ray  lie  on  a  spiral  curve  surrounding  the  elliptical  or 
circular  cylinder,  if  the  ray  be  elliptically  or  circularly'  polarised,  and  on  an 
undulating  curve  (the  curve  of  sines)  in  the  transverse  plane,  if  the  ra}'  be 
plane-polarised. 

(I>.)  Jf  lite  comjjonent  rays  di/fcr  in  icave -length  or  velociti/. 

If  the  two  component  rays  differ  in  wave-length  or  velocity  of  trans- 
mission, the  resultant  effect  is  still  represented  by  the  combined 
expressions 

but  it  is  not  periodic   at  all  unless  the  ratio—:  —  is  commensurable  :  and 

even  in  that  case  the  curve  described  by  an  ideal  point  is  not  a  conic 
section. 

The  resultant  tli'oct  can  only  be  that  of  a  iilane-polariscd  ray  if  the  ratio 

.        (2-  )  (277  ) 

of  //  to  :,   and  thcreiore  of  sin         (i7 --.(•)+(( ;  to  ^in  ■(-  [rl  —  .v)-]rft\ 

is  independent  of  the  time  :  but  if  cither  v  or  A  is  ditVerent  from  c'  or  A' 
respectively,  this  constnncy  is  impossible,  whether  the  planes  of  polarisation 
of  the  original  rays  are  real  or  imnginary. 
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DiscrejJanci/  of  observed  and  cahiilated  results. 

9.  But  the  above  calculation  of  the  resultant  effect  of  the  simulta;  ecus 
transmission  along  the  same  line  of  two  plane-polarised  raj'S  of  the  same 
colour  with  planes  of  polarisation  at  right  angles  to  each  other  is  in  direct 
disagreement  with  the  experimental  result  recorded  in  Art.  7f>,  for  the  result 
of  superposition  of  the  two  plane-polarised  rays  obtained  from  a  ray  of 
common  light  by  means  of  a  bi-refractive  crystal  is  not  an  elliptieally  polarised 
ra}',  but  a  ray  of  common  light  having  identical  characters  on  every  side. 
^Ye  are  thus  led  to  inquire  how  far  the  constancy  of  character  of  the  periodic 
changes  at  points  in  the  same  ray  has  really  been  established  by  experi- 
ment. 

In  fact,  the  annihilation-effect  (p.  10)  of  two  rays  of  identical  charac- 
ter has  only  been  established  for  a  transference  of  one  of  the  rays  through  a 
distance  of  at  most  50,000  wave-lengths  :  the  wave-length  in  air  for  sodium- 
light  being  nearly  gxfyT;  millimetres,  the  above  distance  is  nearly  30  mil- 
limetres or  about  one  inch  :  as  light  is  transmitted  through  air  at  the  rate 
of   186,000  miles  a  second,  a  distance  of  one  inch  corresponds  to  the 

lapse  of  only  -i  -i  704  qan  nnn  th  part  of  a  second. 

Tlw  disorepanrij  disappears  if  a  ray  is  assumed  to  consist  of  a  series  of 
independent  sets  of  waves  of  the  same  length. 

10.  For  the  sake  of  a  numerical  example,  let  us  imagine  that  two  given 
rays  are  absolutely  identical  in  character  ;  that  each  ray^consists  of  a  series 
of  sections  ;  that  each  section  consists  of  at  least  a  million  similar  waves , 
but  that  the  waves  of  one  section  are  absolutely  independent  of  those  of 
every  other,  except  that  thoy  have  the  same  period  and  arc  transmitted  with 
the  same  velocity. 

Let  the  constant  sections  of  one  ray  be  A^B^,  B^C\,  C^D^ Yi^n 

and  the  identical  sections  oi  ihc  other  ray  he  A.,B.j,,  B.2C.,,Cr,D., i-^j : 

consider  the  resultant  effect  of  transmitting  both  heterogeneous  rays  simul- 
taneously along  the  same  line. 

(1.)  If  the  initial  points./,  /L  coincide,  the  vibrations  are  in  unison  at 
every  point  of  every  section,  notwithstanding  the  heterogeneity  of  each  ray. 

(2.)  If  the  ray  .4o X,  be  moved  parallel  to   itself  along  its  own 

direction  through  the  distance  --,  the  two  rays  will  annihilate  each  other 

at  ail  points  whore  identical  sections  are  superposed,  but  will  in  general 
fail  to  do  so  in  the  regions  where  different  sections  overlap  :  that  is,  for  a 
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distance  —  at  the  end  of  every  section.     Hence  at  any  given  point  there 
2i 

will  be  annihilation  while  at  least  999, 999^^  waves  pass  hy,  and  more  or 
less  unison  while  half  a  wave  is  passing  the  same  point. 

(3.)  In  the  same  way,  if  the  ray  A.^ Z.^  be  moved  parallel  to  itself 

along  its  own  direction  through  the  distance  50,000A^  wave-lengths,  the 
two  rays  will  still  annihilate  each  other  at  all  points  where  identical 
sections  are  superposed,  but  will  in  general  fail  to  do  so  in  the  regions 
where  different  sections  overlap  ;  that  is,  for  a  distance  50,000^  wave- 
lengths at  the  end  of  each  section.  Hence,  at  any  given  point,  there  will 
be  complete  annihilation  while  at  least  949,999^  waves  pass  by,  and  more 
or  less  unison  while  50,000^  waves  are  passing  the  same  point  :  in  other 
words,  instead  of  complete  annihilation,  there  is  more  or  less  light  during 
at  most  Tj^th  part  of  the  time :  the  light  will  be  apparently  continuous,  but 
its  intensity  will  not  exceed  the  J^th  part  of  the  maximum  joint  effect  of 
the  two  rays.  The  variability  of  the  periodic  character  will  thus  account 
for  the  appreciable  diminution  of  the  interference- effect  when  one  of  the  rays 
is  moved  parallel  to  itself  through  a  considerable  number  of  wave-lengths. 

In  the  following  pages  we  shall  only  need  to  consider  sets  of  waves  be- 
longing to  a  single  section  of  constant  periodic  character,  and  may  thus 
proceed  as  if  the  constancy  of  character  were  really  a  property  of  the 
whole  ray. 

The  same  afisumpiion  accounts  for  the    remarkable  fact  that  raijs  of  the 

sime  simple  colour,  hut  obtained  from  'liferent  sources,  cannot  be  made  to 

annihilate  each  other. 

11.  Hitherto,  for  simplicity,  we  have  left  unmentioned  the  remarkable 
fact  that  rays  of  light  of  the  same  simple  colour,  whether  common  or  planc- 
polarised,  cannot  be  made  to  annihilate  each  other  if  they  have  been 
derived  from  difl'erent  sources.  This  is  quite  inexplicable  if  a  ray  is 
assumed  to  have  constancy  of  periodic  character  throughout  its  extent ; 
but  it  is  immediately  accounted  for  by  the  assumption  arrived  at  in  the 
preceding  Article  :  if  a  ray  consists  of  a  series  of  independent  sets  of 
waves,  it  is  physically  impossible  for  two  rays  from  different  sources  to  be 
identical  in  their  characters. 

For  a  plane-polarised  ray,  only  the  amplitudes  and  phases  will  differ 
in  the  different  sets. 

We  have  seen  tJuit  two  plane-polarised  rays  of  constant  jUMiodic  clia- 
racter  (hronghout  would  give  an  elliptically  polarised  ray  ol  which  the 
ellipses  would  have  a  dtfmite  magnitude  and  position  dependent  on  the  am- 
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plituclcs  autl  phases  of  the  compoiieut  rays:  if  each  of  the  plane-polarised 
rays,  instead  of  being  of  constant  periodic  character  throughout,  consists 
of  independent  sets  of  waves,  the  resultant  eftcct  will  generally  be  a  rapid 
succession  of  elliptically  polarised  sets,  the  magnitudes  and  positions  of  the 
ellipses  changing  as  different  sections  of  the  plane-polurised  rays  become 
superposed ;  the  resultant  ray  will  thus  be  generally  identical  in  characler 
on  all  its  sides,  as  far  as  observation  can  detect. 

Xot  onlij  is  the  assumption  of  variahilitij  of  periodic  character  neeessari/, 
but  a  ronstancij  of  periodic  character  couhl  not  he  physically  maintained. 

12.  A  simple  pendulum,  disturbed  and  then  set  free  to  oscillate  under 
the  constant  action  of  gravity,  soon  comes  to  rest  if  allowed  to  communicate 
its  motion  to  a  surrounding  medium  :  to  maintain  the  oscillations,  the 
pendulum  requires  to  be  repeatedly  disturbed,  and  each  impulse  may  change 
the  phase  and  amplitude,  and  possibly  also  the  direction  of  the  vibration. 
In  the  same  way,  the  vibrations  of  character  at  the  points  of  a  luminous 
body  must  be  maintained  by  the  repeated  action  of  something  analogous 
to  an  impulsive  force.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  the  representative 
impulse  can  always  have  the  same  magnitude  and  direction,  and  occur  at 
the  particular  instant  when  the  vibration  is  in  a  particular  phase.  Hence 
the  vibration  must,  of  almost  absolute  necessity,  be  different  in  its  ampli- 
tude, phase,  or  direction,  after  ever}'  impulse. 

Further,  as  already  remarked  in  Art.  6,  any  luminous  source  available 
for  experiment  is  not  a  geometrical  point,  but  an  area  of  appreciable  mag- 
nitude, and  the  resultant  effect  at  any  point  is  due  to  the  superposition  of 
the  effects  of  rays  transmitted  from  every  point  of  the  luminous  area  :  even 
if  it  were  possible  that  the  vibrations  at  a  single  point  could  be  maintained 
constant  in  periodic  character,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  constancy  of 
periodic  character  could  be  maintained  at  points  belonging  to  an  appreci- 
able area. 

A  representative  force. 

13.  In  the  case  of  a  plane-polarised  ray  of  constant  character  throughout 

the  part  considered,  the  vibratory  motion  of  the  representative  pointy*  is  thus 

the  same  for  all  points  P  in  the  line  of  transmission,  and  only  the  phase  of 

the  vibration  differs  at  different  points  at  a  given  instant :  hence  the  expres- 

2~ 
sion  y  =  a  sin—  vt,  which  represents  the  change  of  state  at  the  time  t  at 

27r.r 
the  point  tor  which  — r-  — a  =  0,  also  represents  the  vibration  at  any  other 

point  of  the  ray,  if  we  have  due  regard  iu  every  case  to  the  epoch  from 
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which  the  time  is  measured.  The  general  expression  for  the  law  of  the 
change  at  any  point  of  a  plane-polarised  ray  has  been  deduced  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  variation  of  the  state  with  the  time  is  exactly  the 
same  as  the  variation  of  position  of  an  isochronous  pendulum  ;  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  of  a  particle  of  unit  mass  vibrating  in  a  straight 
line  and  attracted  towards  an  origin  in  the  line  by  a  force  of  which 
tiic   magnitude  is  proportional    to    the    distance    therefrom.       For   the 

velocity  H  of  the  attracted  particle  at  the  time  t  being  -,^,  the  accclerativc 

force  at  the  same  instant  is  -,-  or  -.y,  :  by  hypothesis  the  force  is  attractive, 

and  is  measured  by/-  times  the  distance,  or  by  —/"//,  where  /  is  a  constant 

d-i/ 
quantity  :  hence  y-.^  =  — /-y. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  >/=  Bti'm{ft  +  jj),  in  which  B  and  /5  arc  both 
independent  of  the  time,  is  a  solution  of  this  dilicrcntial  equation :  for 

differentiating  once  we  have  '-^=//;cos(/f +  /i),     and,    diflferentiating    a 

second  time,  -^y,  =  -f^Bsin{ft+i^)  =  -f-y. 

If  the  time  be  measured  from  an  epoch  of  passage  through  the  origin, 

the  constant  p  is  zero  and  the  expression  becomes  y=B^mft. 

Hence  in  the  case  of  plane-polarised  light,  the  vibratory  motion  of  the 

2- 
reprcscntativc  point  ^>,  being  expressed  by  the  relation  !/  =  «  sin  —  vt,  is 

identical  with  that  of  a  particle  of  unit  mass  attracted  towards  the  origin  by 

•i--c- 
a  force  which  is  measured  bv  --.,-    times  the  distance. 

A' 

Even  if  the  actual  change  of  state  at  the  point  1 '  were  an  oscillatory 
rotation  of  an  ethereal  particle  about  a  diameter,  as  suggested  by  Rankine,' 
the  above  kinematical  representation  would  still  hold  :  in  that  case,  the 
direction  of  the  line  Pp  would  represent  that  of  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the 
ethereal  particle  at  /',  and  the  distance  I'p  would  represent  the  angular 
disturbance  at  the  given  instant. 

Or  again,  the  real  change  may  be  an  electro-magnetic  disturbance,  what- 
.  ever  that  may  be. 

2Vu'  rvprcsciitKtivi'  force  is  (h'jiciKh'iit  an  the  liiiinimii.s  soitive. 
14.     But  it  will  lie  obvious  on  reflection  that  the  relation  between  the 


1  riulos.  Magazine;   1853,  ser.  4,  vol.  6,  p.  403. 
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distance  of  the  ideal  particle,  and  the  ideal  force  which  acting  upon  the  ideal 
particle  would  cause  a  vihnition  isochronous  with  that  of  the  periodic 
change  involved  in  the  transmission  of  the  given  ray  of  light,  is  generally 
independent  of  the  specific  properties  of  the  transmitting  medium.  The 
ratio  being  4--r'^ :  X'-  depends  only  on  the  ratio  \  :  v,  that  is  to  say,  on  the 
period  of  the  vibration  or  the  colour  of  the  light.  Now  simple  light 
generally  retains  its  colour  after  transmission  through  any  number  of 
different  media  ;  it  is  only  in  fluorescent  bodies  that  the  colour  of  the  light 
or  the  period  of  the  change  suffers  alteration  :  whence  we  must  infer 
,  that  the  period  of  vibration  at  any  point  of  a  ray,  and  thus  the  ratio 
of  the  ideal  force  to  the  distance,  depends  in  general,  not  on  the  specific 
properties  of  the  medium,  but  on  the  period  of  vibration  of  the  change  at 
the  luminous  source.  The  change  of  colour  frequently  observed  after  the 
passage  of  light  through  a  medium  is  really  due  to  the  heterogeneity  of 
the  colour  of  the  original  light,  and  to  the  change  of  relative  intcnsltij  (not 
period  of  vibration,  or  colour)  of  the  component  simple  rays. 

Further  audlofjij  ivitJi  soinuJ. 

15.     The  same  is  true  in  the  case  of  sound.     Here,  again,  the  trans- 
mission of  a  simple  note  causes  a  periodic  change  which  may  be  represented 

(27r  ,  ) 

algebraically     by    the    same    expression    //  =  (fsinS — {yt  —  .r] -\- a  i ,     and 

kinematically  by  the  same  tu-aud-fro  motion  of  a  particle  attracted  to  an 

origin  with  a  force  measured  by       ,    times  the  distance  :  and  the  constant 

A" 

ratio  47r''r' :  X'-  depends  only  on  the  period  of  the  vibration  or  the  note  of 
the  sound,  and  thus  on  the  sonrce  of  the  sound,  not  on  the  properties  of  the 
transmitting  medium.  Now  the  actual  change  of  state  at  any  point  of  a  line 
of  transmission  of  sound  is  known  to  be  generally  a  to-and-fro  motion  of  a 
particle  of  the  medium,  and  the  ideal  particle  and  its  motion  may  generally 
bc  taken  to  coincide  with  the  real  particle  and  its  motion.  But  the 
magnitude  of  the  representative  force  which  acts  on  the  ideal  particle  must 
not  be  confused  with  that  of  the  elastic  force  which  is  evoked  at  the 
same  point  by  the  disturbance  of  the  sound-transmitting  medium  :  the 
representative  force  depends  on  the  period  of  vibration  at  the  source  ;  the 
clastic  force  evoked  by  a  given  displacement  depends  on  the  specific 
properties  of  the  medium  :  the  resultant  force  acting  on  the  real  particle 
depends,  not  only  on  the  specific  properties  of  the  medium,  but  on  the 
continued  action  of  the  vibraliut'  source. 
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The  representative  force  in  the  case  of  the  vibration  of  an  clastic  ether  if  which 
the  effective  density  depends  on  the  direction  (f  the  vibration. 

16,  To  take  another  example :  in  the  latest  hypothesis  as  to  the  properties 
of  an  elastic  luminiferous  ether,  it  is  assumed  that  the  actual  and  eflectivc 
elasticity  of  both  volume  and  figure  and  the  actual  density  of  the  ether  arc 
the  same  for  all  directions  in  a  hiaxal  crystal,  but  that  the  eflfectivo 
density  varies  with  the  direction  of  vibration  and  is  related  to  three 
mutually  perpendicular  lines.  Hence,  if  the  ether  vibrates  freely  after 
disturbance  parallel  io  one  or  other  of  these  lines,  the  period  of  vibration 
will  depend  on  the  direction  of  the  disturbance  ;  for,  though  the  effective 
elasticity  is  the  same  for  each  direction,  the  effective  density,  or  effective 
mass  to  be  put  in  motion,  is  different :  and  the  ideal  force,  which  acting  on 
an  ideal  particle  of  unit  mass  gives  a  synchronous  representative  vibration, 
will  have  a  different  relation  to  the  distance  for  the  three  directions  of 
disturbance,  although  the  ethereal  elasticity,  both  actual  and  effective,  is 
assumed  to   be  really  identical  fur  all  directions. 

A  fallanj. 

17.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  recognise  the  fallac}'  of  a  method 
which  has  been  used  for  the  derivation  of  Fresnel's  wave-surface  from  the 
properties  of  an  incompressible  elastic  ether.  It  is  first  proved  that  the 
elastic  force  evoked  by  a  unit  displacement  along  a  line  <Jl\  which  is 
the  radius  vector  of  a  certain   ellipsoid,  if  resolved  along  the   direction  of 

dispLicomeit  oP,  U      v,,:  that  if  f^/' is  an  axis  of  a  section  of  the  ellipsoid, 

the  other  component  is  perpendicular  not  merely  to   UP  but  also  to  the 

plane  of  the  section  :    that  if  the  section  has  the  direction  of  the  wave- 

Iront,  the  second  component  is  without  effect  owing  to  the  incompressi- 

bility  of  the  ether :  that  the  eflectivc  elastic  force  for  unit  displacement 

•    „  1  . 

IS  thus  rjjy,-     It  is  then  tacitly  assumed  that  the  ellcctive  clastic  force  is 

identical  with  the  above  representative  force  (which  is  nieasiiied  by  ~- 

A" 

■i-'-v'-  1 

times  the  distance)  :    hence   it  is   inferred  that  ~TT"  = /./»■•     It  is   next 

wrongly  assumed  that  tlte  ivave-length  \  isadrai/s  lite  same  for  rays  of  the  some 
colour  transmitted  in  the  svne  medium,  and  that  \  in  the  above  relation  is 
thus  a  constant  :  whence  it  is  concluded  that  the  velocity  varies  inversely  as 
'''/'.  That  the  proof  is  fallacious  is  clear  from  the  last  Article,  in  which  it  has 
bc'oii  shown  that,  in  the  representative  vibration,  Ihe  relation  of  (he  ideal  force 
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to  the  ideal  distance  is  independent  of  the  spccitic  properties  of  the  medium 
and  depends  on  the  himinous  source.  Indeed  the  assumption  of  the  constancy 
of /\  is  inconsistent  with  the  conclusion,  namely  that  v  differs  with  the  direction 

of  vibration;  it  is  obvious  that  the  period  -  and  the  wave-length  \  cannot  be 

bjth  constant  if  c  be  variable  :  the  colour  really  depends  on  the  j^siiod  of 
libra' ion,  rot  solely  on  the  v.'ave-lcngth. 

Frcsuel  himself  proceeded  in  a  different  way,  and  assumed  a  relation 
founded  on  the  analogy  of  a  line  of  vibrating  ethereal  particles  to  a 
vibrating  string. 

In  iicu'jrdl,  if  a  plane-polarised  ray  iv  transmissible  i:i  a  yiven  direction, 
ihe  phme  of  polarisation  can  have  at  most  two  diferent  positions. 

18.  We  have  seen  (Art.  8)  that  if  two  plane-polarised  rays  of  the 
same  wo,ve- length  can  be  transmitted  along  the  same  line  with  the  same 
velocity  but  with  different  positions  of  the  plane  of  polarisation,  they  may  be 
identical  in  effect  with  a  single  plane-polarised  ray  transmitted  along  the 
line  with  the  same  velocity  but  with  an  intermediate  position  of  the  plane 
of  polarisation  ;  the  direction  of  the  latter  being  determined  by  the  ratio 
of  the  amplitudes  of  vibration  of  the  component  rays  :  conversely,  the 
effect  of  a  single  ray  of  given  plane  of  polarisation  and  simple  colour  is 
identical  with  that  of  two  rays  of  the  same  simple  colour  transmitted  along 
the  same  line  with  the  same  velocity,  and  with  their  planes  of  polarisation 
in  any  assigned  positions. 

Now  a  plane-polarised  ray  ca)i  be  transmitted  along  the  line  of  inter- 
section of  two  planes  of  physical  symmetry  of  the  medium,  for  the  planes 
of  symmetry  of  the  plane-polarised  ray  and  the  planes  of  symmetry  of 
the  medium  may  be  taken  to  coincide  :  but  the  velocity  of  the  ray  will 
depend  upon  the  position  of  the  plane  of  polarisation,  if  the  physical  rela- 
tions of  the  medium  relative  to  the  two  planes  of  symmetry  are  different. 
If  the  latter  be  the  case,  as  for  instance  when  the  line  is  an  axis  of  sym- 
metry of  an  ortho-rhombic  crystal,  no  ray  having  a  plane  of  polarisation 
oblique  to  the  symmetral  planes  of  the  crystal  can  be  transmitted  along 
it :  for  such  a  ray,  if  transmissible,  would  be  kinematically  equivalent  to 
two  rays  transmitted  along  the  line  with  the  same  velocity,  each  having 
its  plane  of  polarisation  coincident  with  a  different  plane  of  symmetry  ; 
two  rays  can  be  actually  transmitted  with  these  positions  of  the  plane  of 
poliirisation,  but  that  their  velocity  should  be  equal  is  in  general  phy- 
sically impossible. 

In  exactly  the  same  way  it  follows  that   if  along   any  Hno,  whether  an 
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axis  of  symmetry  or  not,  a  plane-polarised  ray  can  bo  transmitted  with  its 
plane  of  polarisation  in  two  diftercnt  positions  but  with  ditlcreut  velocities 
in  the  two  cases,  a  third  position  of  the  plane  of  polarisation  is  physically 
impossible. 

The  refraction  of  the  medium  cannot  be  hiijhcr  than  double. 

19.  Hence,  for  a  given  direction  of  transmission  in  such  a  medium,  a 
plane-polarised  ray  cannot  have  more  than  two  diflferent  velocities :  and 
the  medium  cannot  present  more  than  double  refraction  ;  for,  according  to 
the  undulatory  theory,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  physical  change,  the 
dii'cction  of  the  refracted  ray  is  dependent  upon  its  velocity. 

Decree  of  the  equation  of  iJte  ray-surface. 

20.  A.  diameter  of  the  ray-surface  for  such  a  medium  will  thus  inter- 
sect the  surface  in  at  most  four  real  points,  two  on  each  side  of  the  origin  ; 
and  the  equation  of  the  ray-surface  cannot  be  of  a  degree  higher  than  the 
fourth,  if  it  be  granted  that  the  above  method  of  proof  excludes  the  exis- 
tence of  imaginary  velocities  and  imaginary  points  of  intersection  of  a  real 
line  with  the  surface. 

In  fact,  even  if  there  be  two  imaginary  positions  of  the  plane  of  polari- 
sation for  a  given  real  direction  of  ray-transmission,  the  imaginary  velocities 
must  be  in  general  unequal,  since  the  two  planes  will  be  ditiercntly  related 
to  the  crystal  and  will  thus  correspond  to  different  crystalline  properties, 
whether  real  or  imaginary.  But  even  if  the  planes  of  polarisation  bo 
imaginary,  the  di/ference  of  the  imaginary  velocities  of  the  two  planc- 
polariscd  rays  prevents  the  resultant  efiect  from  being  that  of  a  single 
plane-polarised  ray  with  an  imaginary  piano  of  polarisation  (Art.  8^')* 

2'hc  transmissibilitij  of  even  a  siufjle  plane-polarised  ray  is  not  a  j';A_y.s/crt/ 

necessity  ;  but  if  one  positi'jn  of  a  plane  of  jjolarisaiion  be  posi^ible,  there  is 

a  second  at  rii/ht  anijJes  with  the  first. 

21.  We  may  remark  that  it  is  not  a  phj-sical  necessity  that  a  phine- 
polarised  ray  should  bo  transmissible  at  all :  a  plaue-polarisod  ray  cannot 
be  transmitted,  for  instance,  along  the  morphological  axis  of  a  crystal  of 
quartz. 

As  a  plane -polarised  ray  is  symmetrical  to  two  planes,  the  plane  of 
polarisation  and  the  transverse  plane,  it  would  seem  that  if  the  characters 
of  a  crystal  admit  of  one  symmetral  plane  of  the  ray  having  a  given 
position,  they  must  admit  of  the  other  symmetral  plane  having  the  same 
position  :  in  other  words,  for  a  given  direction  of  transmission,  if  there  is 
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one  possible  position  of  the  plane  of  polarisation,  there  is  a  second  at  right 
angles  to  the  first.  The  same  result  is  later  arrived  at  in  another  way  and 
the  positions  of  the  perpendicular  planes  are  determined  (Art.  40'). 

Transmission  of  a  ray  alonrj  an  axis  of  tetragonal  or  hexagonal  sgmmetri/. 

22.  On  the  other  hand,  the  morphological  axis  of  a  tetragonal  or  hexa- 
gonal crystal  is  the  intersection  of  two  or  more  symmetral  planes  for 
which  the  physical  relations  arc  identical :  hence  along  such  a  line  it  is 
physically  possible  to  transmit  two  rays  having  the  same  velocity  and 
difi'crent  planes  of  polarisation,  and  thus  having  a  resultant  effect  identical 
with  that  of  a  single  plane-polarised  ray.  The  amplitudes  of  the  component 
rays  being  arbitrary  may  be  so  adjusted  that  the  equivalent  single  plane- 
polarised  ray  has  any  plane  of  polarisation  whatever  :  and  it  follows  that, 
along  the  morphological  axis  of  a  given  tetragonalor  hexagonal  crystal,  a  ray 
may  be  transmitted  with  any  direction  of  the  plane  of  polarisation,  but  in 
each  case  with  the  same  velocity. 

The  velocity -factor. 

23.  The  velocity  of  transmission  of  a  plane-polarised  ray  of  given 
colour  is  found  to  depend  on  the  properties  of  the  medium  :  since  the 
vibration  is  in  only  a  single  direction,  ve  may  assume  that  the  velocity  of 
transmission  corresponding  to  a  given  direction  of  vibration  depends 
sohig  on  the  properties  of  the  medium  relative  to  the  direction  of  the 
vibration.  To  avoid  confusion  of  ideas,  let  the  action  of  the  medium,  in  so 
iV.r  as  it  affects  the  velocity  of  a  ray  of  given  direction  of  vibration,  be 
said  to  be  due  to  a  velocity -fad  or  ;  the  magnitude  of  the  factor  depending 
on  the  properties  of  the  medium  for  the  direction  of  the  periodic  change 
or  vibration. 

TJic  velocity -factor  is  necessarily  the  same  fur  all  directions  2)crpendicular  to 
an  a.cis  of  letrago)ial  or  hexagonal  symmetry. 

24.  We  have  shown,  from  principles  of  mere  symmetry  of  the  medium 
and  superposition  of  changes,  without  regard  to  their  physical  character, 
that  along  the  morphological  axis  of  a  tetragonal  or  hexagonal  crystal  a  ray 
is  transmissible  with  the  plane  of  polarisation  in  any  azimuth  whatever, 
and  that  the  velocity  of  transmission  of  the  ray  is  always  the  same  :  hence, 
for  all  directions  of  vibration  perpendicular  to  the  morphological  axis  of  a 
uniaxfil  crystal,  the  velocity-factor  has  the  same  magnitude.  It  follows 
that  the  symmetry  of  the   velocity-factor,   at  any  rate  for  directions  of 
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rectilinear  vibration  lying  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  tetragonal  or 
hexagonal  axis  of  sj^mmetry,  is  of  a  liiglicr  order  than  that  of  the  mor- 
phological development. 

The  corresponding  geometrical  character  is  worth}-  of  remark,  namelj', 
that  in  a  parallelepipedal  system  of  points  every  plane  of  the  system 
passing  through  an  axis  of  tetragonal  or  hexagonal  symmetry  is  a  plane  of 
symmetry  for  the  planes  and  lines,  though  not  for  the  points,  of  the  system : 
the  symmetry  of  the  system  relative  to  such  a  plane  being  in  genera] 
"  symmetry  of  aspect,"  and  not  absolute.^ 

Trans)nission  of  a  ray  in  a  direction  Jijinii  in  a  lilane  of  ijeneral  si/nimeiri/ 
hnt  oblique  io  an  axis  of  tetragonal  or  hexacjonal  si/mmclry. 

25-  Consider  the  case  of  a  ray  transmitted  in  one  of  the  planes  of  sym- 
metry -S  of  a  tetragonal  crystal,  but  in  a  direction  oblique  to  the  morphological 
axis.  Either  plane  of  sj^mmetry  of  the  plane-polarised  ray  may  be  taken 
to  coincide  with  the  plane  of  symmetry  S  of  the  crystal :  this  is  confirmed  by 
experiment,  for  these  directions  of  the  planes  of  polarisation  of  a  ray  are 
found  to  be  physically  possible.  But  if  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  the 
ray  is  coincident  with  the  plane  of  symmetry  S  of  the  crystal,  and  the 
vibration  is  assumed  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  polarisation,  the 
vibration  is  perpendicular  to  the  morphological  axis,  whatever  the  position 
of  the  ray  in  the  plane  :  hence,  according  to  the  preceding  Article,  the 
velocity-factor,  and  tlierefore  the  velocity  of  the  ray,  will  be  the  same  for 
all  ray-directions  in  this  plane,  and  one  curve  of  intersection  of  the  ray- 
surface  with  the  plane  of  symmetry  <S  of  the  crystal  will  be  a  circle.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  the  ray  is  normal  to  the  plane 
of  symmetry  S  of  the  crystal,  the  vibration  will  be  in  the  same  plane  of 
symmetry  S  and  in  a  direction  oblique  to  the  morphological  axis :  the 
physical  characters  belonging  to  the  direction  of  the  vibration,  including 
the  velocity-factor,  will  thus  vary  with  the  direction  of  the  ray,  and  the 
velocity-curve  corresponding  to  those  rays  of  which  the  plane  of  polarisa- 
tion is  normal  to  the  symmetral  plane  S  of  the  crystal  will  not  be  circular  : 
the  curve  will  be  symmetrical,  however,  both  to  the  morphological  axis 
and  a  line  perpendicular  to  it,  for  they  are  directions  with  respect  to 
which  all  the  characters  of  the  crystal  are  symmetrical.  Further,  the 
second  curve  will  touch  the  first  at  its  points  of  intersection  with  the 
morphological  axis  :  for  the  two  directions  perpendicular  to  that  line,  and 
lying  respectively  in  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  symmetry  S,  are  by 

1  II.  J.  S.  Siuitli ;  riiilosophical  2hi<jii.iiu',  1877,  ser.  5,  vol.  -1,  p.  18. 
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hypothesis  similar  in  all  theii*  relations,  and  correspond  therefore  to  the 
same  velocity-factor  ;  hence  both  curves  meet  on  the  morphological  axis, 
and  therefore  touch  each  other,  for  the  morphological  axis  divides  each 
curve  symmetrically. 

But  since  the  equation  of  the  ray-surface  has  been  shown  to  be  of  a 
degree  not  higher  than  the  fourth,  and  the  equation  of  one  curve  of 
intersection,  a  circle,  is  of  the  second  degree,  that  of  the  other  curve 
will  likewise  be  of  the  second  degree,  and  therefore  represent  an  ellipse  — 
for  the  curve  is  closed  and  has  unequal  diameters.  This  result  agrees 
with  the  experimental  discovery  made  by  Huygens. 

Transmission   of   rays  alonrj  the  axes  of  s)jmmetrtj  of  an   ortho-rhomhic 

crystal. 

26.  Take  next  the  case  of  an  ortho-rhombic  crystal.  In  the  first 
place,  as  shown  in  Art.  18,  a  ray  can  be  transmitted  along  any  of  the  axes 
of  symmetry,  and  have  its  plane  of  polarisation  coincident  with  cither  of 
the  symmetral  planes  of  the  crystal  which  intersect  therem.  The  three 
axes  of  symmetry  being  independent  of  each  other  in  all  their  physical 
relations,  the  velocity-factors  will  be  independent ;  and  vibrations  paral- 
lel to  the  several  axes  will  thus  in  general  correspond  to  different  veloci- 
ties of  transmission.  Let  the  velocity  corresponding  to  an  axis  OX,  OF, 
or  OZ,  considered  as  a  direction  of  vibration,  be  denoted  by  a,  li,  or  c 
respectively  :  then  two  rays  are  transmissible  along  ()X  with  velo- 
cities /'  and  (',  and  planes  of  polarisation  normal  to  OY  and  OZ  respec- 
tively :  two  rays  are  transmissible  along  OY  with  velocities  c  and  a,  and 
planes  of  polarisation  normal  to  OZ  and  OX  respectively  :  two  rays  are 
transmissible  along  (>Z  with  velocities  a  and  /•,  and  planes  of  polarisation 
normal  to  t>X  and  '^^F  respectively. 

Transmission  of  rays  in  a  symmetral  plane  of  an  or thu -rhombic  crystal. 

27.  Again,  as  far  as  directions  lying  in  the  plane  of  symmetry  OXZ 
are  concerned,  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  an  ortho-rhombic 
and  a  tetragonal  crystal,  if  OZ  is  the  morphological  axis  of  the  latter. 
The  essential  difference  between  two  such  crystals  is  that  in  one  of 
them  (the  ortho-rhombic)  the  third  axis  of  symmetry  OY  is  independent 
of  OX  in  its  physical  relations,  and  in  the  other  (the  tetragonal)  is  iden- 
tical therewith.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  in  the  symmetral  plane  OXZ  of 
an  ortho-rhombic  crystal,  a  ray  is  transmissible  in  any  direction  with  its 
plane  of  polarisation  either  coincident  with  or  perpendicular  to  that  plane. 
Also,  as  in  the  case  of  a  tetragonal  crystal,  the  intersection   of  the  ray- 
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surface  with  the  symmetral  plaue  will  be  a  circle  and  a  concentric  ellipse  : 
but,  in  the  ortho-rliombic  crystal,  the  circle  and  ellipse  will  be  independent 
of  each  other  in  magnitude,  since  the  velocity-factor  for  the  direction  of 
vibration  (>Y  is  independent  of  those  for  the  directions  of  vibration  ^)A',  (fZ. 

Intersections  of  the  ray-surface  ivith  the    s'/nnnctraJ  planes   of  an 
ortho-rhomhic  vrystnl. 

28.  The  intersections  of  the  ray-surface  with  the  axial  planes  oYZ, 
OZX,  OAT  of  an  ortho-rhombic  crystal  will  thus  bo  given  by  tlio  followinp; 
equations : — 

(/  +  z^ -  cr)  {hy  +  ch^ -  In")  =  0, 
{z" + .%-  -  b-)  {c'z^ + a^x"  -  c-cr)  =  0, 
{.v-'+f-c-'){a^v'  +  by-a%'')  =  0. 

General  equation  of  the  ray-surface  for  an  ortho-rhomhic  crystal. 

29.  The  equation  of  the  ray-surface  itself  must  be  of  the  form 

(2/"  +  ^^-«")  {hY-i-c'z'^-Jrc")  +.(■  (j>(.cy^)  =  0, 
since  it  reduces  to  the  first  expression  when  .c  is  made  zero.  But  ac- 
cording to  Art.  20  the  quantity  .r  ^(■i'_j/^)  cannot  consist  of  terms  of  degrees 
higher  than  the  fourth :  further,  the  surface  being  symmetrical  to  the  axial 
planes,  its  equation  can  only  involve  even  powers  of  x,  y,  z :  hence  the  only 
terms  which  can  enter  the  expression  x  (j){-i'y:)  are  .<■*,  zh-"^,  .ry-  and  .»■-'. 
The  general  equation  is  thus  of  the  form 

(y'  +  r  -  a-)  {Irf  +  <^^  -  IA-)  -j-A.c'-\-B  t'.c'  +  CaY  +  D.r  =  0 ; 
or,  multiplying  out, 

Ax'  +  by  +  r :"  +  (/>^-  +  (-)  y- 1-  +  B  r.i''-  -f  Cry"-  +  Dx"  -  b'  {r'  +  a')  y' 
-  i"  {a-  +  //-) ;:-  -f  a"tn"  =  0. 
Also,  it  is  evident  fi'om  the  equations  of  the  curves  of  intersection  with 
the  three  axial  planes  that  x,  y,  :,  and  a,  !>,  c,  are  simultaneously  cyclically 
interchangeable  (Art.  28);  hence 

J  =  „2;   B=^c''  +  a";   (7=rr  +  /r;  Jl  =  -  a- {b' -\- v') . 
Substituting  these  values,  the  equation  becomes 
(•^■"+2/-+-")  {(t''x"-\-h-ij--\-c"z''-)—a-  {b--\-c~)  x-—b-  {d--\-a^  7j-—c-  {a--\-h-)  z--\-a-b-c^  =  0 
or,  multiplying  by  r'-, 

or   ail-"- (/'-^  —  b-)  (r'^  —  c")  +  by-  ( r~  —  <■-)  (r-  —  a~)  -f  c- :'-  (? '  —  a'-)  [r'-  —  Ir)  =  0 

a^x'^         by         c^z- 

or ,+  -:7~T,+  -o .  =  0: 

r-  —  (r     r^  —  lr     r-  —  i- 

wnich  is  Frcsnel's  equation  of  the  ray-surface. 
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Jhe  ray -surface  for  a  mono-si/mmetric  or  anorthic  crystal. 

30.  (a)  Next  consider  the  case  of  a  crystal  whicli  admits  of  the  trans- 
mission of  a  ray  of  planc-pokrised  light  in  any  direction,  but  presents  only 
a  single  plane  of  geometrical  and  physical  sj'mmetry,  and  thus  belongs  to 
the  mono-symmetric  system  :  let  the  normal  of  the  plane  of  symmetry 
be  OY. 

Since,  from  a  purely  geometrical  point  of  view,  a  mono-symmetric 
crystal  may  be  regarded  as  a  homographic  transformation  of  an  ortho- 
rhombic  crystal,  it  first  suggests  itself  that  the  ra3'-surface  for  a  mono- 
symmetric  crystal  may  be  such  as  would  result  from  a  corresponding  trans- 
formation of  the  ray-surface  for  an  ortho-rhombic  crystal.  That  the  analogy 
is  imperfect,  however,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  corresponding 
distortion  of  the  planes  of  polarisation  ;  whatever  the  direction  of  ra3'- 
transmission  within  the  mono-symmetric  crystal,  the  planes  of  polarisa- 
tion of  the  two  transmissible  rays  are  perpendicular  to  each  other  (Art. 
21). 

1.  As  in  Art.  27,  any  ray  whatever  lying  in  the  plane  of  symmetry  can 
have  that  plane  for  either  its  plane  of  polarisation  or  its  transverse  plane  : 
hence,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  before, it  follows  that  the  plane  of  symmetry 
intersects  the  ray-surface  in  ttvo  curves,  the  one  a  circle,  the  other  a  con- 
centric ellipse  :  the  former  corresponding  to  the  rays  which  have  the 
symmetral  plane  for  the  plane  of  polarisation,  the  latter  to  the  rays  for  which 
the  plane  of  symmetry'  is  the  transverse  plane.  If  OX,  OZ,  be  the  axes  of 
the  ellipse,  a  ray  transmitted  along  OX  will  thus  have  its  representative 
vibrations  parallel  to  either  OY  or  OZ  ;  and  a  ray  transmitted  along  OZ 
will  have  its  vibrations  parallel  to  either  OY  or  OX. 

2.  A  ray  transmissible  along  the  line  OY  can  have  its  plane  of  polari- 
sation in  only  one  or  other  of  two  directions  of  which  the  normals  are 
perpendicular  both  to  each  other  and  to  the  line  OY  (Art,  21). 

3.  Since  the  elliptic  and  circular  sections  of  the  ray-surface  made  by 
the  plane  XOZ  are  both  of  them  symmetrical  to  the  lines  OX,  OZ,  while 
the  plane  XOZ  is  a  plane  of  general  physical  sj-mmetry  of  the  crystal,  and 
its  normals  r  is  an  axis  of  general  symmetry  of  diagonal  type,  we  may 
reasonably  assume  that /"or  this  j^artkular  jjropertij  (so  long  as  there  is  no 
variation  of  colour  or  temperature)  the  planes  YOX,  YOZ,  are  themselves 
planes  of  symmetry  of  the  crystal ;  in  which  case,  the  lines  ('A',  OZ,  will  be 
the  directions  of  vibration  of  the  two  rays  transmissible  along  the  axis  (>Y. 

'L  For  the  given  colour  and  temperature,  the  circumstances  are 
identical,  for  this  particnlar  property,  with  those  of  an  ortho-rhombic 
crystal  having  (^A',  <)Y,  (>Z,  for  axes  of  symmetry  :  and  the  raysnrface 
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will  thus  for  a  mono -symmetric  crystal  have  the  same  general  form  as  for 
an  ortho -rhombic  one. 

(b)  The  general  form  of  the  ray-surface,  being  quite  unaffected  by  the 
degradation  of  the  symmetry  from  the  ortho-rhombic  to  the  mono-sym- 
metric type,  is  clearly  independent  of  the  type  of  symmetry  altogether  : 
the  general  form  will  therefore  be  the  same  even  for  an  anorthic  crystal. 

The  difference  in  the  type  of  symmetry  thus  affects,  not  the  general 
form  of  the  ray-surface,  but  only  the  constancy  of  the  directions  and  rela- 
tive lengths  of  the  axes  of  the  surface  for  different  colours  and  tempera- 
tures. An  axis  of  general  symmeti-y  of  the  crystal  is  necessarily  an 
axis  of  symmetry  of  the  ray-surface  whatever  the  colour  of  the  light  or  the 
temperature  of  the  crystal  (p.  21). 

The  form  of  the  ray-surface  is  independent  of  the  physical  character  of  the 

l^eriodir  change. 

31.  The  rigorous  accuracy  of  the  form  assigned  to  the  ray-surfuce  by 
Fresnel  is  thus  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  general  features  of  perpendi- 
cularly transverse  vibrations,  independently  of  the  physical  character  of 
the  change. 

And  although,  as  in  the  case  of  an  incompressible  clastic  ether  with 
effective  rigidity  dependent  upon  the  direction  of  vibration,  the  same  form 
of  ray-surface  may  result  notwithstanding  the  obliquity  of  the  transverse 
vibration,  this  is  not  generally  true.  The  form  of  the  ray-surface  which 
follows,  for  example,  from  a  version  of  the  elastic  theory  of  double 
refraction  suggested  by  Eankine  and  further  developed  by  Lord  Rayleigh 
is  different  from  that  of  Fresnel,  and  only  gives  the  latter  as  a  first  approxi- 
mation. That  version,  according  to  which  the  ether  is  incompressible  and 
has  an  effective  density  dependent  on  the  direction  of  vibration,  involves 
the  general  obliquity  of  the  latter  to  the  direction  of  transmission.^ 

In  fact,  whatever  the  degree  of  symmetry  of  the  characters  of  a  plane- 
polarised  ray  as  transmitted  within  a  medium,  the  above  form  of  ray- 
surface  will  result  from  any  hypothesis  which  has  for  necessary  conse- 
quence that  if  one  plane-polarised  ray  is  transmissible  in  a  given  direction, 
a  second  plane-polarised  ray  is  transmissible  in  the  same  direction  with 
a  different  velocity  and  has  its  plane  of  polarisation  perpendicular  to  that 
of  the  first. 

It  may  be  remarked  that,  in  the  above  reasoning,  no  assumption  as  to 
the  molecular  constitution  of  the  ether  has  been  necessary. 


^  Philosophical  Magazine;  1851,  ser.  4,  vol.  l,p.441:  1888,  ser.  5,  vol.  2G,  pp.525,  527. 
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Resilience. 

32-  It  was  cxplaiuediu  Art.  14  that  the  period  of  the  change  at  any  point 
of  a  ray  of  light  depends  in  general  on  the  period  of  the  change  at  the 
luminous  source,  and  not  on  the  specific  properties  of  the  medium  ;  but 
the  latter  may  conceivably  afi"ect  some  or  all  of  the  remaining  characters  of 
the  ray,  namely,  amplitude  and  direction  of  vibration,  velocity  and  direc- 
tion of  transmission  through  the  medium.  The  property  by  virtue  of 
which  a  periodic  change  of  any  kind  is  transmissible  through  a  medium 
may  be  denoted  by  the  general  term  resilience  :  we  may  imagine  that  a 
disturbance  at  any  point  of  the  medium  evokes  an  opposing  resilience  of 
which  the  magnitude  increases  with  the  amount  of  the  disturbance. 
Optical  resilience,  in  so  far  as  it  aflfects  only  the  velocity  of  transmission 
of  a  periodic  change  having  a  given  direction,  is  identical  with  the 
velocity-factor  for  that  direction,  mentioned  in  Art.  23.  When  the  periodic 
change  is  a  vibratory  motion  such  as  follows  the  removal  of  a  compressing 
or  distorting  force,  resilience  is  identical  with  elasticity  of  volume  or 
figure. 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  periodic  change  at  any  point  of  a 
ray  of  plane-polarised  light  may  be  treated  as  a  resultant  effect  of  two 
forces ;  the  one  an  initiatori/  linear  force  periodic  in  its  variations,  and 
having  a  period  identical  with  that  of  the  luminous  source;  the  other  a 
secondarij  force  or  a  resilience,  evoked  by  the  disturbance  produced  by  the 
initiatory  force. 

Free  and  forced  vibrations. 

33.  The  periodic  change  at  a  point  of  a  ray  of  light  is  a  forced  vibra- 
tion, resulting  from  the  continued  action  of  the  luminous  source  :  it  difiers 
from  a,  free  vibration,  such  as  would  be  produced  by  resilience  alone  if 
the  luminous  source  were  removed  while  the  medium  is  in  a  state  of 
disturbance. 

.1  simple  case  of  free  vibration. 

34.  In  the  simplest  possible  case  of  free  vibration  of  a  character  of  a 
medium,  we  may  imagine  that  the  disturbance  at  the  point  is  of  such  a 
kind  that  at  any  instant  it  can  be  represented  by  the  length  and  direc- 
tion of  a  straight  line  y  drawn  from  an  ideal  particle  of  unit  mass  to  the 
point,  and  that  the  resilience  of  the  medium  can  bo  represented  by  an 
ideal  foi'ce  acting  in  the  line  of  disturbance,  tending  to  diminish  the  dis- 
turbance, and  proportional  in  magnitude  to  the  disturbance  itself,  the 
proportion  being  independent  of  direction  :  such  a  medium  may  be  said 
to  be  isotropicalhj  resilient  for  the  given  character. 
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As  in  Art.  13  we  may  write 

-u. — /-^' 

whjre/  is  independent  of  the  time  and  depends  on  the  properties  of  the 

medium. 

A  sohitioa   of   this    equation  is  ?/ =  L'sin^/f  +  /3))  where    7j  and /?    are 

constants  :  the  expression   represents  a  vibration  of  which  the  period  is 

2- 

— r,  since  any  value  of  ^  recurs  when  t  is  increased  by  an  integral  multiple 

of  that  quantity. 

As  already  pointed  out,  such  a  mode  of  representation  is  still  possible, 
even  when  the  actual  change  is  an  oscillatory  rotation  of  an  ethereal 
particle  (Art.  13). 

A  simjile  case  of  forced  vibration. 

35.  But  suppose  that  in  the  above  medium  the  vibration  at  the  point  is 
not  free  but  forced,  and  that  the  initiatory  force  is  a  periodic  one  related  to 
the  time  in  the  same  way  as  the  disturbance  at  a  point  of  a  plane-polarised 
ray  of  simple  colour  ;  the  initiatory  force  can  in  such  case  be  represented  by 
an  expression  of  the  form  Ss'mst,  where  Sand  •■<  are  constants,  and  the  latter 
depends  only  on  the  period  of  vibration  of  the  luminous  source.  As  be- 
fore, the  ideal  resultant  force  acting  on  the  ideal  particle  of  unit  mass  is 

■jjj ,  and  is  due  to  tho  superposition  of  the  initiatory  force  S  sin  si  and  the 

resilience  —f-i; :  hence  -  ",  =  Ss'mst  —f-ij. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  ?/  =  L'sins^  is  a  solution  of  this  diflerential  cfjuation  : 

for  ditToreutiating,  m'c  get  lirst -^  =  Ih  cos st,  and  next  -',:=—  Bs- sin st: 

substituting   in    the   above    equation,    and    dividing    by   sins^,    we   get 

1)  ^ -}r, — ., :  and  thus  y  =    ,.,      .,  sins^.        Hence    the   resilience    aflects 
f--s-  -^       /--s- 

mcrely  the  amplitude,  not  the  period  or  general  character  of  the  vibration 

at  the  point. 

The  resilience,  being— y-y,  has  likewise  the  same  period  as  the  initiatory 

force. 

'irdusmission    of  a   aiiiuile  foncd  rihi\ition  in    an    isotropic  ally   resilient 

incdinni. 

36.  if  a  lumuious  source  is  in  a  state  of  periodic  vibration  represented 
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kinematically  by  the  linear  motion  of  a  particle  attraetccl  to  an  origin  by  a 
force  proportional  to  the  distance,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  medium  such 
that  the  resilience  is  represented  by  a  force  acting  in  the  line  of  disturb- 
ance and  proportional  to  it  in  magnitude,  the  changes  transmitted  through 
the  medium  along  a  given  direction  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  vibra- 
tion may  thus  be  expected  to  be  always  in  the  same  plane  and  have 
the  same  period ;  no  resilient  force  obhquc  to  the  plane  containing  the 
direction  of  ray-transmission  and  the  direction  of  vibration  of  the  luminous 
source  is  evoked  by  the  disturbance  :  in  any  direction  in  an  isotropically 
resilient  medium,  a  plane-polarised  ray,  if  transmissible  at  all,  may  thus 
be  transmitted  with  any  azimuth  of  plane  of  polarisation  whatever. 

A  more  fjeneral  case  of  free  vibration  of  an  ceohtropicalhj  resilient  medium. 
37.  As  a  more  general  case,  we  may  imagine  that  in  a  crystalline 
medium  there  are  three  directions,  not  co-planar,  inclined  obliquely  or 
perpendicularly  to  each  other,  for  each  of  which  a  disturbance  evokes  a 
resilience  which  in  its  effects  is  represented  by  an  ideal  force,  contrary  and 
proportional  to  the  disturbance,  acting  on  an  ideal  particle  of  unit  mass  ; 
the  relation  of  the  ideal  representative  force  to  the  distance  of  an  ideal 
attracted  particle  of  unit  mass  being,  however,  like  most  other  physical 
characters,  different  for  the  three  directions  :  the  latter  may  be  termed 
axes  of  optical  resilience. 

That  such  a  representation  is  possible,  even  in  an  elastic  ether  of  which 
the  elasticity  is  the  same  in  all  directions,  has  already  been  pointed  out  in 
Art.  16  :  for  if  the  effective  density  depends  on  the  direction  of  vibration, 
the  period  of  a  free  vibration  will  also  vary  with  the  direction,  since 
although  the  real  accelerative  force  has  the  same  constant  relation  to  the 
distance  it  will  have  a  different  effective  mass  to  keep  in  motion. 

Wlien  it  is  desirable  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  resilient  force  under 
consideration  is  the  ideal  force  which  would  produce  an  analogous  to-and- 
fro  motion  of  a  particle  of  unit  mass  and  not  the  statical  force  necessary  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  given  state  of  disturbance,  we  may  conveniently  dis- 
tinguish it  as  vibrational  resilience.  If  the  three  constants  of  vibrational 
resilience  be  respectively  e',  /-,  (f,  and  x,  y,  z,  be  the  distances  which  re- 
present the  disturbances  parallel  to  the  respective  axes  at  any  time  t,  we 
have  for  a  free  vibration  due  to  a  disturbance  along  each  of  the  axes 
(^'■''  o      d'!/  .»     (Pz_ 

-d^=-'''''dt^  =  -^!''d? 'J''- 

whence,  in  the  same  way  as  before, 

X  =  ^4siu(r/  +  n) ;   i/  =  Bs'm(ft -f-  p)  ;  i  =■  Csm{<jt  -f  y) .• 
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According  to  the  principle  of  superpositiou  of  changes,  if  the  direction 
cf  the  initial  disturbance  at  the  point  is  inclined  to  the  three  axes  of 
resilience,  the  initial  disturbance  may  be  resolved  along  those  directions, 
anl  the  resultant  free  vibration  is  such  as  would  result  from  the  com- 
position of  the  free  vibrations  corresponding  to  the  several  axial  direc- 
tions. Hence,  if  the  vibration  is  free,  the  disturbance  at  a  given  instant 
is  determined  by  the  above  triad  of  equations. 

Since  the  ratios  '■ :  y  \  :  depend  on  the  time,  the  motion  of  the  repre- 
sentative particle  is  not  in  a  straight  line  passing  through  the  origin. 
The  particle,  in  fact,  describes  a  curve  in  three  dimensions,  and  never 
passes  twice  through  the  same  position  unless  the  ratios  e  :  f  :  [/  are  com- 
mensurable. 

The  quantities  e^,P,'j',  may  be  conveniently  termed  coei/icieitts  of  optical 
vibrational  resilience:  ani  the  medium  may  be  said  to  be  iCololropicaUy 
resilient.  The  coefficients  of  vibrational  resilience  are  independent  of  .'• 
and  t  for  the  same  ray,  but  even  with  the  same  medium  may  conceivably 
be  different  for  different  rays,  and  thus  var}'^  with  the  period  of  the  change, 
or  in  other  words,  with  the  colour  of  the  light. 

In  Art.  42  it  is  pointed  out  that  obliquity  of  mutual  inclination  of  the 
axes  of  optical  resilience  is  not  met  with  even  in  mono-symmetric  or 
anorthic  crystals. 

A  more  ijeneral  case  of  forced  vibralion  of  an  tcolotropically  resilieni  medium. 

38.  Consider  next  a  forced  vibration  of  a  crystalline  medium  having 
three  dissimilar  obhque  or  rectangular  axes  of  vibrational  resilience  as 
before  :  assume  that  the  initiatory  force  at  any  point  of  a  ray  may  again  be 
represented  by  an  expression  of  the  form  SaiMst,  where  s  is  a  constant 
depending  on  the  period  of  the  change  at  the  luminous  source. 

If  (-'i' be  any  line  passing  through  an  origin  (^  and  OL,  nJ7,  oX, 
lengths  measured  along  the  axes  of  resilience,  be  edges  of  a  parallelepiped 
of  which  op  is  a  diagonal,  whatever  the  length  OF  we  have 

(>L=X-OP     UM=p't>P     ()X=y(>l', 
where  X  //  r  are  constants  for  a  given  direction  of  ( >!'. 

From  the  principle  of  superposition,  it  follows  that  the  initiatory  furcf 
.S'sins^  acting  in  the  line  (T  can  be  resolved  into  three  initiatory  forces 
XStiinst,  pSsinst,  I'Sainst,  acting  along  the  ax«s  of  a;  y  c  respectively. 

In  exactly  the  same  way  as  before  we  have  the  following  expressions 

for  the  several  vibrations  parallel  to  the  respective  axes: — 

AN      .  fiS      .  yS      . 

x=  -.,       ,  snii/ ;    //  =:  .:,  -'- .,  suii/ ;      ;  =    .,  -  .,  snii7  : 
r-s'  ■'     J'  —  s-  <J-  —  s- 
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where  the  quantities  X  /<  v  c'f-tf  S  and  s  are  all  independent  of  the  time. 

Hence  the  ratios  x  :  ij :  :  are  also  independent  of  the  time,  and  the 
representative  particle  vibrates  in  a  straight  line  through  the  origin. 

The  period  of  the  resultant  vibration  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
initiatory  force,  but  the  direction  of  the  vibration  is  different.  If  \' ;/  i' 
determine  the  direction  of  the  resultant  vibration, 

y  :f.i  :  v'  —  ,r  :  _//  :  ;  =  -^^ :,  -.     ,      .,  ; :,  . 

c  —s'   J-—S-    tr—s- 

Further,  the  axial  components  of  the  representative  resilient  force  being 
-e^x,  -f]i,  -ffz,  or 

e'XS    .     ^  fi>.8    .  rfvS    .     , 
;,  sim7,     —  72  ^2  sins^    —  ~ — :,  sins^, 


the  resultant  resilient  force  will  have  a  direction  determined  by  the  ratios 

Hence  the  resultant  resilient  force  always  acts  in  the  same  direction 
throughout  the  vibration,  but  it  is  inclined  to  the  direction  X  /■<  v  of  the 
initiatory  force  and  also  to  the  line  of  vibration  X7'''''>  ^^tli  of  which  pass 
through  the  origin  :  further,  the  resultant  resilient  force  has  the  same 
period  as  the  initiatory  force. 

Transmission  of  a  simple  forced    vibration  in    an   (colotroincalhi    resilient 

medium. 

39-  In  such  a  medium,  therefore,  an  initiatory  linear  periodic  force 
having  a  direction  inclined  to  an  axis  of  resilience  and  acting  at  a  given 
point  gives  rise  at  that  point  to  a  linear  periodic  vibration  in  a  direction 
inclined  to  the  initiatory  force,  and  to  a  resilience  of  which  the  resultant 
effect  is  represented  by  a  periodic  force  acting  on  the  ideal  particle  in  a 
third  and  constant  direction  not  passing  through  the  given  point.  Since 
the  periodic  change  is  transmitted  through  the  medium  by  virtue  of  the 
resilience,  and  action  is  always  equal  and  contrary  to  reaction,  wo  should 
thus  expect  that,  along  any  line  of  transmission,  the  direction  of  the  periodic 
change  will  in  general  vary  from  point  to  point  of  the  ray  ;  and  that  the 
transmitted  periodic  change  can  only  be  in  a  direction  lying  always  in  the 
same  plane,  if  the  plane  containing  the  initiatory  force  and  the  direction  of 
transmission  likewise  contains  the  direction  of  the  resilient  force,  and 
therefore  also  the  direction  of  representative  vibration. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  case  of  a  ray  transmissible  along  an  axis  OX 
of  an  orlho-rhombie  crystal  :  from  the  symmetry  it  follows  that  a  plane- 
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polarised  ray  transmitted  along  OX  must  have  its  vibrations  parallel  to 
one  or  other  of  the  dissimilar  axes  OY,  OZ,  and  that  for  a  ray  of  given 
simple  colour  the  velocity  of  transmission  will  depend  on  the  direction  of 
vibration.  If,  however,  the  initiatory  force  at  the  initial  point  of  the  ray, 
though  perpendicular  to  OX,  is  oblique  to  the  axes  OY,  OZ,  it  may  be  re- 
solved into  two  forces,  parallel  to  OY,  OZ,  respectively,  and  each  maybe 
regarded  as  originating  a  simple  plane-polarised  ray :  the  motion  of  the 
representative  point  will  be  the  resultant  of  the  motions  belonging  to  each 
ray,  and  will  thus  be  continually  changing  its  direction  as  the  disturbance 
is  transmitted  along  OX. 

Case  of  an  ortho-rhomhic  crystal. 

40.  {a.)  Direction  of  the  resultant  vibrational  resilience  for  a  (jiven 
disturbance.  For  simplicity,  let  the  crystalline  medium  present  three 
mutually  perpendicular  but  dissimilar  symmetral  planes,  and  thus  belong  to 
the  ortho-rhombic  system  :  the  axes  of  resilience  necessarily  coincide  with 
the  crystallographic  axes,  the  lines  of  intersection  of  the  symmetral  planes. 
Let  X,  Y,  Z,  be  the  components,  parallel  to  the  axes  of  co-ordinates, 
of  the  representative  I'esilient  force  corresponding  to  a  disturbance  defined 
by  the  co-ordinates  x^  y'  z'  :  then 

,Y=_,V;    Y=-f'y';  Z=-fz'. 

The  direction-cosines  of  the  resultant  resilience  1^   are  in  the  ratios 
X:   Y:  Z:  or  eV  : /V  :  i/V. 

But  if  an  ellipsoid  e^x^  -^f^y"^  -{-fj^z^'=l  be  of  such  dimensions  that  it 
passes  through  the  point  P  (x'y'z'),  the  direction-cosines  of  PG  the 
normal  of  the  ellipsoid  at  the  point  x'y'z'  arc  likewise  in  the  ratios 
e\r'  :  fy'  :  y\z'  (Fig.  19). 

Hence  the  resultant  rcsihcnt  force  due  to  a  disturbance  OP  acts  in 
the  direction  PG  of  the  normal  of  the  ellipsoid  r.<''"-|-y-//--)-(y-c'-^l  at 
the  point  P  {x'y'z')  lying  on  its  surface. 

(b.)  Direction  oj  transmission  of  a  plane-polarised  ray  of  ichich  the  direc- 
tion of  the  plane  of  polarisation  is  yiveii. 

If  0,be  the  centre  of  the  ellipsoid  and  (>P  the  representative  direction  of 
vibration,  the  initiatory  force  must  also  lie  in  the  plane  OPG  which  con- 
tains the  direction  of  vibration  and  the  secondary  force  :  further,  the 
direction  of  transmission  must  lie  in  the  same  plane  (Art.  39  ).  The 
vibration  being  always  perpendicularly  transversal  to  the  direction  of 
transmission,  the  ray  Or  corresponding  to  the  vibration  OP  is  thus  in 
the  plane  OPG  and  perpendicular  to  OP  (Fig.  19). 

{(■.)   The  planes  of  polarisation  for  a  given  direction  of  ray  are  perpcn- 
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(lieular  to  each  other,  and  have  directions  which  can  he  defined  by  means  of 
an  ellipsoid. 

It  has  already  been  proved  (Chapter  IV,  Art.  24)  that  if  f>P  be  a  central 
radius  vector  of  an  ellipsoid,  and  PG  the  normal  of  the  ellipsoid  at  P,  the 
line  ()P  is  an  axis  of  the  section  of  the  eUipsoid  by  a  plane  through  OP 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  oPG  ;  for  a  given  direction  of  ray  ( >r 
there  are  thus  two  possible  directions  of  vibration  ''^Pj,  ^-'Pg,  which  can 
be  transmitted  without  change  of  plane,  and  they  are  the  axes  of  the 
section  of  the  ellipsoid  by  a  plane  to  which  the  ray  Or  is  normal.  Hence 
the  planes  of  polarisation  corresponding  to  a  given  direction  of  ray  are 
perpendicular  to  each  other  and  are  determined  by  the  above  geometrical 
construction. 

{d.)  Magnitudes  of  the  total  and  effective  vibrational  resilience  for  a  given 
disturbance. 

If  F  be  the  resultant  resilience,  F-^=X'+Y'-\-Z'^e\v'-+f*f^+y^z'-. 

But  if  UM  (Fig.  19)  be  the  central  normal  to  the  tangent  plane  at 

^,  =  e'x''-\-fY'+</-.'\     (Chap.  IV,  Art.  4). 

Hence  the  resultant  resilience  F  is  measured  by  jjir,. 

The  resilience  being  in  the  direction  PG,  and  the  actual  vibration  in 
the  direction  PO,  the  effective  resilience  is  F  cos  OPG 

^  OF       OP' 
This  corresponds  to  a  disturbance  of  magnitude  OP  :  hence  the  effective 

resilience  for  a  unit  disturbance  in  the  direction  OP  is  jyij,- 

(e.)  Pelation  between  the  effective  vibrational  resilience  and  the  velocity 
of  transmission. 

lu  the  development  of  his  theory  of  Double  Refraction,  Fresnel  was 
compelled  to  make  an  assumption  as  to  the  relation  between  the  effective 
elastic  force  and  the  velocity  of  normal-propagation  of  the  corresponding 
wave,  and  supported  his  assumption  by  reference  to  the  analogy  of  a 
vibrating  string. 

In  the  preceding  Articles,  all  the  forces  are  purely  representative,  and 
the  assumptions  and  reasoning  founded  thereon  are  really  indepeudont  of 
the  physical  character  of  the  change.  Bat  it  is  clear  that  the  velocity  of 
transmission  must  depend  on  the  physical  character  of  the  periodic  change, 
and  that  it  is  imjiossiblc  to  proceed  farther  and  deduce  the  absolute  velocity 
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of  transmission  without  some  assumption  involving  tbe  nature  of  the  change 
and  the  constitution  of  the  ether.  All  that  we  have  been  able  to  suggest 
hitherto  is  that  the  velocity  is  in  some  way  dependent  on  the  characters 
of  the  medium  relative  to  the  direction  of  the  vibration,  and  these 
characters  have  been  collectively  expressed  by  the  term  velocity-factor : 
in  other  vrords,  it  was  suggested  that  the  velocities  of  the  two  yaxs  trans- 
missible in  the  direction  Or  are  determined  by  some  function  of  the 
directions  of  vibration  OPi,  OP.,,  and  thus  by  some  function  of  the  lengths 
<fPi,  oPo,  for  the  length  of  a  radius  vector  of  an  ellipsoid  is  determined 
by  the  direction.  But  we  have  also  shown  (Art.  29)  that,  without  any 
assumption  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  change,  it  is  possible  to  determine 
the  velocities  ri,  r,,  of  the  two  rays  transmissible  in  a  given  direction,  in 
terms  of  a,  b,  c,  the  velocities  corresponding  to  vibrations  in  the  directions 
of  the  principal  axes:  hence  the  velocity  r  of  transmission  along  < >r  is 
necessarily  so  related  to  OP,  an  axis  of  the  section  of  the  ellipsoid 
e^.i'^+/-y--)-//-c-=l  by  the  plane  perpendicular  to  Or,  that  the  equation 

i  +  ^ — ro+-5 2—0 


y2 ^2        ^,2 J2        ,.2 g- 

represents  the  ray-surface.  There  is  only  one  relation  between  r  and  OP 
which  leads  to  this  form  of  ray-surface,  namely  r=^OP :  we  are  thus 
compelled  to  infer  that  the  velocit}^  of  transmission  of  a  ray  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  that  radius  vector  OP  of  the  above  ellipsoid  c^.i'^-f/V+i/^^^^^  > 
which  has  the  same  direction  as  the  vibrations  of  the  ray  :  from  Art.  40^^ 
it  follows  that  the  same  relation  is  expressed  by  the  statement  that  the  ray- 
velocity  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  cflcctivc  resilience 
for  unit  disturbance  in  the  direction  of  vibration. 

It  follows  from  the  above  relation  that : — 

If  a  lino  Or  is  perpendicular  to  a  central  section  of  the  ellipsoid 
g2i.2_j_y2^2_^^2.2_2^  j^jj^l  (jp^^  Q2^.,,  arc  the  axes  of  the  section,  a  plane- 
polarised  ray  can  be  transmitted  along  Or,  having  OPj^  or  (>P.,  for  the 
normal  of  its  plane  of  polarisation  and  a  velocity  of  transmission  measured 
by  OP^  or  OP.,,  respectively. 

That  this  relation  is  consistent  with  the  form  of  the  ray-surface  arrived 
at  in  Art,  29  may  be  proved  as  follows  : — 

(/.)      'Jransfurmation  of  the  ahove  constrmdon. 

From  (f  draw  (>M  perpendicular  to  the  plane  which  touches  the 
ellipsoid  e-.r-\-ptJ--{-ff^'=-\  at  the  point  P,  and  let  M  be  the  foot  of 
the  perpendicular:  produce  OM  to  Pi,  making  OPrOM^  1. 

(1.1  First — find  the  locus  of  the  points  //  when  P  takes  all  positions 
on  tlic  ellipsoid  c'.r--f/7r+.'f-^=  1- 
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Let  iv'y'z'  be  the  co-ordinates  of  P  (Fig.  19) ;  the  tangent  plane  at  P  is 
e^x' X -\-j^y' II -\- <fz' z=^  1  :  hence,  as  in  Art.  40'^ 

li  tn  'C  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point  //,  we  have  ^7—,  =  -7-,  =  1-, ; 

e-x      /-//'      g-J 

for,  by  construction,  the  line   OMIi  is  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  plane 

f-.f'.r+/-//'//  +  r/2.:'.:=l. 

Each  of  these  fractions  is  equal  to  //  .  ,^,  ...  ,..  ,    1  ,.>v  ;  that  is  <>I!:'>.]r, 
or  unity. 


Fig.  19. 


We  thus  have 


^  =  0^:1=/:^;^  =  ,-:': 
<^  f  U 


whence,  since  f".c'"-|-/'7/''"+//^:''=  1, 


it  follows  that 


'/"  ,    ^  — 


e-     J-       ;r 

This  is  the  equation   of  the  locus   of  the   points  7?,  and   represents  an 
ellipsoid  with  the  same  symmetral  planes  as  e~.r-{-f-i/-\-<fz-=-  1,  but  with 

semi- axes  e  f  q  instead  of • 

''  ^  '■' 

("2.)     The  equation  of  the  plane  which  touches  the  ellipsoid  ---|-  „  +  — =  1 

c^    J-     ,f 

at  the  pouit  Pi  ('C  1]  c)  is 

?i+-^4.£^=l. 
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If  Om  be  the  perpendiciilar  on  this  plane  from  the  origin,  the  direction- 

$       rj       ^ 
cosines  of  Oin  have  the  ratios  —  :  —  :  —  ,  or  .c   :  y'  :  :' ;  hence  the  hne  ' 'm 

e-    ;-     (j- 

passes  through  the  point  I'. 

PiX,   the  normal   of  the   ellipsoid  ^  +  — H — =1    at  /.',   is   parallel  to 

c'    f-    <r 

Om,  and  will  thus  intersect  the  line   Or  which  lies   in  the   plane  ( >lir  :   if 

A^be  the  point  of  intersection,  RX=()in. 

(3.)     In  the  same  way  as  before,  since   < hn  is  the  perpendicular  from 

u'E     1/1]      t; 
the  origm  to  the  plane  ^  +'t;  +":,  =  1> 

The  plane  OUX  is  thus  identical  with  the  plane  OPG  ;  the  normal 
EX  to   the  ellipsoid  at  the  point  R  has   the  same  direction  as   (>]'  and 

represents  the  direction  of  the  vibration  :  jry  is  equal  to  OP  and  there- 
fore measures  the  velocity  of  transmission. 

Hence  the  relation  given  above  in  Art.  ^Oe  is  equivaltnt  to  the 
following : — If  Or  is  the  direction  of  transmission  of  a  ray,  the  direction 
of  the  vibration,  or  the  normal  of  the  plane  of  polarisation,  is  normal 

a"     y^     XT 
to   the  line    "r  and   also  to  the    ellipsoid    -:  +  — +— =^1;  its  velocity 

r    /-     g- 

is  measured  by  the  in  verse  of  the  length  of  this  normal  intercepted  be- 
tween the  ray  and  the  ellipsoid  :  further  the  normal  of  the  ellipsoid  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  the  corresponding  ray. 

It  has  been  proved  in  Chapter  IV  that  the  ray-surface  which  follows 

from  this  relation  is 


=  0; 


it  has  also  been  proved  (Art.  29),  without  any  assumption  as  to  the  real 
nature  of  the  ]icriodic  change,  that  the  equation  of  tho  ray-surface  is 
a".r         b-if         c-z- 
) —  a-  '  I — b-     I — (■' 

111, 

the  results  arc  consistent  with  each  other  it   ('=— ,  /=— ,   '/=—',    uie 

(I  b  (■ 
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^2         rt.2         *.2 

ellipsoid    '— ^ — +-:;=1    is    identical    'with    the    optical    indicatrix 
a\c"  +  ^"i/" + C'~'  =  1 . 
Comparison  ivih  FresneVs  elastic  forces. 

41.  (a.)  If  fl!,  h,  c,  are  the  velocities  of  transmission  of  those  rays  of 
which  the  vibrations  are  parallel  to  the  axes  of  .r,  y,  z,  respectively,  Fres- 
nel's  method  of  derivation  re(juircs  the  elastic  forces  evoked  by  unit  dis- 
placements along  the  axes  to  be  taken  as  a\  Ir,  c'^,  respectively  :  according 
to  the  above  method,  the  ideal  forces,  which  by  their  action  on  an  ideal 
particle  of  unit  mass  would  produce  vibrations  synchronous  with  those  of 

the  medium,  will  be  measured  by  r,  f,  «'-,  or  —,—,—,    for  unit  displace- 

a-  l)-    c" 

ments  of  the  ideal  particle  along  those  directions. 

(/5.)  In  Fresnel's  method,  the  evoked  elastic  force  normal  to  the  direction 

of  vibration  of  a  real  particle  of  ether  is  regarded  as  of  no  effect  owing  to  the 

incompressibility  of  the  medium  :  in  the  above  method,  no  assumption  is 

made  as  to  the  compressibilit}'  or  incompressibility  of  the  medium,  but 

that  component  of  the  representative  resilient  force  which  is  normal  to 

the  direction  of  vibration  of  an  ideal  particle  is  regarded  as  balanced  by 

an  equal  component  of  the  representative  initiatory  force  at  the  same 

point  of  the  ray. 

Case  of  CO  mono-sijDtuwtnc  or  anorthic  crystal. 

42.  If  the  medium  could  present  three  dissimilar  axes  of  optical  resi- 
lience obliquely  inclined  to  each  other,  it  would  follow  as  before  that  the 
axial  components  of  the  resilient  force,  corresponding  to  a  disturbance 
defined  by  the  co-ordinates  -c'y'z',  would  be 

A=  -e'.v'  ;   Y=  -fy'  ;   Z=  -y','  : 
but  the  resultant  resilient  force  F  would  no  longer  act  along  the  normal 
to  the  ellipsoid  e\v^J^f-y'^^y'^z-=l,  and  the  planes  of  polarisation  of  the  rays 
transmissible  along  a  given  direction  would  no  longer  be  at  right  angles  to 
each  other. 

As  such  a  character  is  not  presented  by  any  crystal  which  has  been 
examined,  we  may  infer  that  in  all  crystalline  media  the  axes  of  optical 
resilience  for  a  given  colour  and  temperature  are  always  mutually  perpen- 
dicular, and  that  the  symmetry  of  the  crystal  merely  affects  the  directions 
of  the  triads  of  perpendicular  lines  and  the  ratios  of  the  corresponding  co- 
eflicients  of  optical  resilience. 

.///  iiiisalisfactory  variation  of  FresneVs  method. 

43.  At  first  sight  it  would  soom  that  the  followiiiL'  would  be  a  satisfac- 
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tory  and  more  simple  mode  of  altering  Fresncl's  assumptions  and  reason- 
ing so  as  to  accord  with  the  recent  conclusion  that  the  vibration  is  paral- 
lel, not  to  the  I'adius  vector  ^O,  but  to  the  normal  /?Xof  the  ellipsoid 
ah-'+hy+ch'^  =  1  (Fig.  19). 

Let  — d-'q,—  lri],  —c^'C,  be  the  resolved  axial  components  of  the  elastic 
force  on  a  particle,  due  to  a  displacement  from  the  centre  0  to  the  point  7? 
(4-  '/  C)  lyi"o  on  the  surface  of  the  ellipsoid  rt-.r" +  //"//- +  c-:^^=l.  It  may 
be  shown  as  above  that  the  elastic  force  acting  on  the  particle  when  at  R 

is  directed  along  the  normal  ^.V  and  measured  by  — -,  A'  being  as  usual 

the  point  of  intersection  of  the  normal  with  the  raj- :  hence,  the  elastic 
force    for  unit    displacement   measured   perpendioilarli/    to    the    ra;/,  and 

thus  parallel  to  the  direction  of  vibration,  is  nyh' 

Hence,  if  the  particle  were  set  free  after  having  been  displaced  to  the 
point  R  and  no  other  force  than  the  evoked  elasticity  were  acting  upon  it, 
the  initial  motion  would  be  along  the  normal  RN  under  the  action  of  a 

force  which  is  measured  by  ^^^  times  the  distance  from  the  ray.  Assum- 
ing that  the  vibration  is  actually  and  permanently  perpendicular  to  the  ray,  a 
periodic  constraining  force  is  requisite  to  maintain  the  isochronous  character 
of  the  motion :  if  it  were  possible  that  the  constraining  force  and  the  evoked 

elasticity  could  together  bo  always  measured  by  ^-r^.j  times  the  distance 

of  the  particle  from  the  direction  of  the  ray,  wo  might  infer  by  analogy 
with  the   case    of   sound   that   the   velocity  of   transmission  would   bo 

measured  by   j^,  ioYypy  is  the  square  root  of  the  eftectivc  clastic  force 

due  to  a  unit  displacement  in  the  direction  of  vibration. 

It  will  be  found,  however,  that  such  a  motion  cannot  actually  lake  place : 
the  particle  will  only  vibrate  rcctilinearly  if  the  path  passes  through  the 
origin.  If  the  particle  is  not  moving  in  a  line  through  the  origin,  the 
evoked  elastic  force  will  be  constantly  changing  direction  ;  for  at  any 
instant  it  acts  parallel  to  the  normals  of  the  ellipsoid  rt'-.r- +  //-//- +  c- r  =  1  at 
the  points  where  aline  joining  the  particle  to  the  centre  (f  meets  the  surface. 
Further,  the  initiatory  periodic  constraining  force  is  zero,  not  when  the 
particle  is  at  it:-;  position  of  maximum  displacement,  but  when  it  is  in  its 
position  of  no  disturbance. 
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The  (ransmission  oj  cllipticalbj  or  circalarhj  polarised  raija. 
44.  Wc  have  seen  above  (Art.  8«)  that  the  simultaneous  transmission 
of  two  plane-polarised  raj'S  of  the  same  simple  colour  along  the  same  line 
with  the  same  velocity,  but  with  different  directions  of  planes  of  polarisa- 
tion, has  for  general  result  an  elliptically  polarised  ray  of  the  same 
simple  colour  transmitted  with  the  same  velocity  :  furtbor,  the  right-hand 
or  left-hand  character  of  the  motion  of  the  representative  point  round  the 
ellipse  depends  only  on  the  relation  of  the  phases  of  the  component  rays. 
Hence,  in  general,  an  elliptically  polarised  ray,  or,  its  special  case,  a  circu- 
larly polarised  ray,  can  be  transmitted  in  any  direction  within  a  cubic 
crystal,  or  along  the  morphological  axis  of  a  tetragonal  or  hexagonal  crys- 
tal ;  and  its  velocity  is  independent  of  its  right-hand  or  left-hand  cha- 
racter. 

If  the  velocity  of  transmission  of  a  plane-polarised  ray  along  a  given 
direction  within  a  crystal  is  dependent  on  the  azimuth  of  the  plane  of 
polarisation,  we  have  seen  (Art.  8^)  that  an  elliptically  or  circularly 
polarised  ray  cannot  result  from  the  composition  of  two  plane-polarised 
rays  transmitted  along  that  direction. 

The  transmission  of  a  circularly  polarised  ray,  however,  may  be  possible 
even  when  that  of  a  single  plane-polarised  ray  is  not  so  :  for  instance,  a 
right-hand  or  a  left-hand  circularly  polarised  ray,  but  not  a  plane-polarised 
ray,  can  be  transmitted  along  the  morphological  axis  of  a  crystal  of 
quartz.  In  such  case,  the  velocities  of  transmission  of  a  right-hand  and 
a  left-hand  circularly  polarised  ray  of  the  same  simple  colour  are  neces  - 
sarily  different :  for  it  will  be  found  on  calculation  that  a  right-hand  and 
a  left-hand  circularly  polarised  ray  iransmittcd  aith  the  same  vclocitij,  if 
superposed,  are  kinematically  identical  with  a  plane-polarised  ray,  the 
azimuth  of  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  which  depends  solely  on  the  relative 
phases  of  the  component  rays  ;  but,  according  to  hypothesis,  a  plane- 
polarised  ray  is  incapable  of  transmission.  Such  a  line  will  be  an  axis  of 
optical  symmetry,  but  cannot  lie  in  a  plane  of  general  symmetry  ;  for 
symmetry  to  the  plane  would  require  a  right-hand  and  a  left-hand  ray  to  be 
transmissible  with  the  same  velocity. 

In  fact,  if  a  right  and  left  circular  motion  of  the  same  radius  and 
period  are  simultaneously  impressed  on  the  same  particle,  the  resultant 
motion  is  a  vibration  along  that  diameter  of  the  circle  to  which  the  two 
circular  motions  are  symmetrical,  namely,  the  diameter  passing  through 
the  two  positions  of  the  particle  which  are  identical  for  the  component 
motions.  If  the  two  circular  motions  arc  transmitted  through  the 
medium  with  the  same  velocity,  their  relative  phases,  and  thus  the  dircc- 
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tion  of  tbe  line  of  resultant  vibratiou,  will  be  tbe  same  at  all  points  of  tbe 
resultant  ray :  if  tbey  are  transmitted  witb  unequal  velocities,  tbe  line 
of  resultant  vibration  will  bave  different  azimutbs  for  different  points  of 
tbe  ray,  and  tbe  cbange  of  azimutb  will  be  proportional  to  tbe  distance 
between  tbe  given  points.  Hence  it  follows  tbat  if  a  plane-polarised  ray 
bo  incident  normally  on  a  plate  cut  perpendicularly  to  tbe  morpbological 
axis  of  a  crystal  of  quartz,  tbe  ray  will  not  be  in  a  state  of  plane-polarisa- 
tion witbin  tbe  plate,  tbougb  it  will  be  so  after  emergence  :  tbe  planes  of 
polarisation  of  tbe  incident  and  emergent  rays  will  be  inclined  to  eacb  otber 
at  an  angle  wbicb  is  proportional  to  tbe  tbickness  of  tbe  plate. 


Sttjimary. 

1.  Fresnel's  bypotbesis — tbat  ligbt  consists  in  tbe  vibratory  motion  of 
an  incompressible  elastic  etber — being  untenable,  sbould  be  abandoned  as 
an  educational  instrument. 

2.  Tbe  later  bypotbesis — tbat  ligbt  consists  in  the  vibrator}-  motion  of 
a  compressible  elastic  etber,  of  wbicb  tbe  elasticity  (of  volume  and  figure) 
is  tbe  same  for  all  bodies  and  for  all  directions  in  the  same  body,  and  of 
wbicb  the  effective  density  in  bi-refractivc  media  is  dependent  on  the  direc- 
tion of  tbe  vibratory  motion — satisfactorily  accounts  for  most  of  the  known 
optical  laws:  hence  such  terms  as  "axes  of  optical  elasticity,"  wbicb 
relate  to  variation  of  elasticity,  must  be  discontinued. 

3.  Even  this  more  satisfactory  hypothesis  may  only  be  an  approximate 
mechanical  analogy,  and  may  eventually  be  found  to  be  inconsistent  with 
experiment  in  some  of  its  optical  results  ;  hence  it  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
used  as  the  hans  of  a  correlation  of  optical  characters  for  tbe  student  of 
crystals  ;  in  fact,  though  it  appears  to  be  fully  established  tbat  electro- 
magnetic waves  and  light-waves  difier  only  in  length,  an  electro-magnetic 
disturbance  seems  to  be  inexplicable  as  mere  vibratory  motion  of  an 
clastic  body. 

4.  On  tbe  otbei  band,  tbe  accuracy  of  Huygens's  construction  is  now  so 
far  confirmed  by  experiment  tbat  it  doubtless  expresses  a  Law  of  Nature. 

5.  This  being  tbe  case,  it  is  easily  seen  tbat  the  velocity  and  polarisa- 
tion of  eacb  of  tbe  two  rays  transmissible  in  a  given  direction  in  a  uniaxal 
crystal  can  bo  simpl}'  expressed  hy  means  of  the  spheroid  olonc : — 

If  7?  be  a  point  on  the  spheroid,  (^  tbe  centre,  I?.Vtbe  normal,  XOr  a 
line  intersecting  the  normal  perpendicularly,  tbe  point  R  corresponds  to  a 
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ray  transmissible  in  the  direction  X'Jr,  wiih   a  velocity  represented  by 
,,.,—  ,  and  having  its  plane  of  polarisation  perpendicular  to  EX. 

6.  Generalisation  suggests  that,  in  the  case  of  crystals  belonging  to  a 
lower  type  of  general  symmetry,  there  is  a  similar  correspondence  between 
each  ray  and  a  point  on  an  ellipsoid. 

7.  Experiment  confirms  the  rigorous  accuracy  of  the  generalisation. 

8.  The  surface  of  reference,  whether  a  sphere,  spheroid  or  ellipsoid, 
may  be  conveniently  denoted  by  the  term  02)tiral  indicatrix. 

9.  All  the  optical  characters  can  be  directly  deduced  from  the 
indicatrix  itself,  and  reference  to  its  polar  reciprocal  is  for  this  purpose 
unnecessary  :  further,  it  is  possible  to  develop  the  characters  from  the 
consideration  of  rays  alone. 

10.  The  front  of  a  pencil  of  raj'S  which  have  started  simultaneously 
from  a  point  is  part  of  the  ray-surface  ;  in  the  limit,  if  the  pencil  is  of  small 
aperture  and  includes  a  given  ray,  the  pencil-front  is  part  of  the  plane 
which  touches  the  ray-surface  where  the  ray  meets  it :  hence,  the  pencil- 
front  corresponding  to  the  given  ray  may  be  briefly  designated  as  the  ray- 
front. 

11.  A  plane  passing  through  a  ray  and  perpendicular  to  its  plane  of 
polarisation  may  be  conveniently  termed  its  transverse  plane. 

12.  In  such  case,  it  follows  that  the  normal  to  the  ray-front  corres- 
ponding to  the  ray  Or  lies  in  the  transverse  plane  ENOr  and  is  perpen- 
dicular to  OE,  while  the  velocity  of  normal-propagation  of  the  front  is 

measured  by  ~—y.. 
•^    OE 

18.  The  normal  EX  is  the  direction  of  vibration  of  the  ray  corre- 
sponding to  the  point  E,  if  the  most  recent  hypothesis  as  to  the  properties 
of  an  elastic  luminiferous  ether  is  true. 

l-l.  The  so-called  primary  and  secondary  optic  axes  are  not  axes  of 
symmetry,  nor  even  constant  lines,  of  the  crystal :  they  may  with  pre- 
cision be  denoted  respectively  as  the  o^;f«V  hi-normals  and  hi-radials ;  for 
they  are  directions  in  which  the  two  normals  drawn  from  the  centre  to 
tangent  planes  of  the  ray-surface  having  the  same  direction,  or  the  two 
radii  vectores  of  the  ray-surface  having  the  same  direction,  are  respec- 
tively coincident  v?ith  each  other.  A  crystal  may  stiU  be  loosely  termed 
hiixal,  when  it  is  merely  desired  to  suggest  that  the  interference-nugs 
shown    by  a  plate  in  convergent  polarised  light  are   rudely   like  those 
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; 

Avliicli  might  be  expected  to  be  seen  if  the  crystal  Lad  two  axes,  each  ideu- 
tical  in  character  with  the  optic  axis  of  a  tetragonal  or  hexagonal  crystal. 
15.  By  help  of  simple  assumptions,  which  naturally  present  them- 
selves and  arc  consistent  with  all  known  experimental  results,  Fresnel's 
equation  of  the  ray-surface  may  bo  deduced  from  the  general  prmciples 
of  undulations,  without  regard  to  the  physical  character  of  the  periodic 
change. 


THE    END. 


I'liiilod  li}'  Williams  and  Strahan,  7  Lawrence  Lane,  Chcapt-ide. 
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